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VOLUME VI. 





ERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUSF WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING «. «UT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Our 


surprise, and in the administration of blame, par- 
tiality amounts to exaggeration. 





Special ‘Contributors 


HOT-CORN. 


Last summer there appeared a series of stories 
n the Tribune, founded upon the experiences of the 
young among our poor and vicious city-population. 
They excited much notice, were very widely read, 
and produced in the public mind a lively sympathy, 
with the efforts making for the reclamation of the 
eglected young at the Five Points in this city. 

It was announced that these stories were to be 
oublished, with some additions, in a volume. When 
t made its appearance, there was a very general and 
ayorable notice by the religious and secular press. 
it is now admitted that very few of the persons who 
oraised the book, had examined it. They supposed 
chat it was a collection of the Tribune papers. In- 
tead of that, it turns out that the book is a loosely- 

structed novel, containing the stories which had 
«on regard in the Zribune, but weaving them up 
§ mere threads in a fabric, together with mate- 
rials of a very different sort. The houses of dissi- 
pation are opened, their inmates made dramatis per- 
on, their language and disgusting orgies more or 
cs set forth. This is done with a general inten- 
“ion, without doubt, of doing good; but with an 
itter want of sound moral judgment as to what ma- 
terials and what mode of treatment may be wisely 
and usefully employed in reformatory literature. 


Accordingly, there are revelations made which in- | 


rease the knowledge of the methods of vice, with- 
ut heightening the abhorrence of it. There are 
nversations which would be intolerable, we will 
t say ina refined circle, but in any circle of vir- 


ious persons, however unrefined; and they are | 
nversations that do not seem required for the de- | 


lopment of the story, or for the production of any 
noral effect. 
-ristic, or descriptive; they are simply coarse and 
vulgar. It is quite plain that they were not intro- 
luced for any evil intent. We believe the author 


n some way, lead to their correction. 

Such things existed, such characters, such prac- 
tices, such habits of intercourse, such modes of con- 
versation; and he seems to think that an exposure of 


these is, in Some way, a means to their reformation, | 


’ 
rat least a protection against them, erected around 
nexperienced youth. 

The middle portion of the book is made worse 
ian useless by this want of moral judgment in the 


selection of materials, and a want of artistic moral | 


xnse in the employment of them. Whatever good 

might have been hoped from the parts of the work 
thich are not tainted thus is neutralized by the 
uality of the other portions. 

Now, itis not a little remarkable that this book 
should have set off upon its mission with the very 
general approbation of the religious press. The 
ook was commended and recommended. A few 
nly of all the editors appear to have read the book. 
One or two venerable contemporaries, which never 
zet up to any event until it is safely past the period 
fits activity and has become an antiquity, were, in 
his case, very happily saved by their chronic 

thargy from falling into the blunders of their more 
imble and venturesome neighbors. 

We can not but imagine the amazement which 
as pervaded many sober families upon the reading 
f this book, so widely indorsed by the religious 
Others have been exercised by a livelier 
feling than that of surprise. Some letters have 
cached us of exceedingly angry piety. 

lhe haste with which the religious press, for a 
few weeks past, has been retracting their praise, has 
also some matter for speculation. Some do it with 
simplicity and manliness; some seem chiefly anx- 
dus to make it appear that it was not at all their 
fault that they had praised a book which they had 
not read. Others again are evidently determined to 
avenge themselves for the unexpressive gentleness 
of their early criticisms, by the violence of their 
blows and the extravagance of their assertions now. 

We must now make our own confession and re- 
traction. We are worse, we fear, than any. We 
lid not read the book, and we had not read even 
‘he stories which appeared in the Tribune. Our 
whole knowledge was hearsay. We knew that 
wise and good people were pleased with the Tribune 
‘tories; and we undoubtedly supposed the book to 
e but an edited collection of these stories. But it 
vas our business to know and not to suppose the 

ontents of a book which we praised. That others 
‘inned in the same way, is no excuse for our fault. 
there is but this to be said, We were wrong, we re- 
Tact the recommendation, are sorry for any 
uischief that it may have done, and shall, in future, 

‘© suspect, scarcely be found among those who 

wraise a book that has not been examined. 


But, we do not mean to let the interest excited 
y this general blunder go past without endeayor- 
4g to turn it to some good. 

While men are righting themselves, and guiding 
vack again those whom they have misled, may 
‘tere not be danger of an unwise concentration of 
‘te public attention? Have not’ the public been 
patient of printed matter in the’ most respectable 
reekly and daily newspapers full as bad as this of 
“Hot Corn?” What if Mr. Robinson should plead 

4u8 cause with the public somewhat in this wise: “If 
(have been mistaken in my judgment of the proper 
materials for such a work, I was partly misled by 
religious papers, and by the most respectable dailies. 
Neither of them seem to have much delicacy 
1 serving food for an appetite for the hor- 
rible. Murders are registered in all their 
nightful details. The shocking casualties which 
cone but mor¥id appetites can endure, are 

‘down as conscientiously, in many religious pa- 
vets, as are pious anecdotes and pious excerpts, 
The tricks of knaves are spread out, of counter- 
‘ters, burglars, and swindlers, in respectable dailies, 
to sharpen young wits against the time of need, 
The police reports are not over delicate. And the 
nee of criminal trials, the testimony, the speeches, 
a by far, than any thing in my 
= - There is enough matter in the news-depart- 
ment of our best and soberest city dailies to make 
me — annual volumes of the size of ‘ Hot Corn,’ 
* is ree ~<- refined or moral.” What shall 
Tead in the Tribu ae re wa Ber t Pperes 

- ne, the Times, or Evening Post, i 
this week, of Tuesday. F . ’ ng ,» in 
tails of the tia 4 eb. 14, the abominable de- 
Restell, ana Say if th = notesions wane Mademé 
a whit ee “4 ere is any thing in “ Hot Corn” 
with the mad “a any one refresh his memory 
Pectess shines Con of the stuff published in the 
publi Wimrhe Kee then say whether all the 
“Hot Corn» Evil is, srpmnarentnn at 

ote no less evil in “ Hot Corn” 

‘ause it exists But as a question for 


ress, 





The fact is, that public virtue, like mountain 


| brooks, is subject to great caprices. At times it 


trickles along on almost dry gravel. Then it sud- 
denly comes up with rush and roar, and nothing 
can stand before it. It soon subsides, and tolerates 
greater mischief’ than it before uprooted. The 
public conscience is not an ever-present sensibility 
to wrong. It does not feel the approach of impur- 
| ity, and instantly sink along the barometric scale 
| of indignation, forewarning of storms. It is very 
| lax or very rigid. It is all toleration or all perse- 
eution. For one while it coos with dove-like senti- 
mentality among the branches, harmless and gentle. 
Then, without warning, as some long-allowed evil 
happens to be passing as usual beneath its eye, it 
changes form and comes down upon it like an ana- 
conda, and, with mighty convolutions and conyul- 
sive strictures, crushes the victim. Gorged and 
sated, it lies stupid thereafter, harmless to any mis- 
chief that sports about it. 
Now we have no desire to excuse the improprie- 
ties of “‘ Hot-Corn”; but we shall look with some in- 
terest to see how long this vigilance of purity will 








They are not instructive, or charac- | 


last ; how long before the very papers that are most 
| reprehensory, will give columns of news about a 
brutal prize-fight; the horrible details of barbarous 
| crimes; and the variegated morality of police 
| justice; and the loathsome testimony of all the 
| intrigues and familiarities that lead to jealousies, 
| which in turn lead to assassinations, or worse, to 
| divorce cases, that for months gorge the papers with 
| prurient details and morbid excitements. 
There is not another subject worthy of more se- 
| rious attention, than the use to be made of the 
morbid anatomy of the human heart, in efforts to 
| reform the heart. 
| In respect to the body, the knowledge of the 
miseries of disease is a motive to obedience of natu- 
| rallaws. We do not on that account, however, put 
| treatises of morbid anatomy, nor reports of hospital 


| But that certainly does not require one to open all 
| the dens of infamy, to limn the portraits of beau- 
| tiful monsters, or to shock refined sensibility with a 
| wearisome abundance of vulgarities, that roll their 
| thick and turbid streams in the “ dismal swamps” 
of society. 
| But are not such things true?” What if they 
'are? Is every thing that is true and hideous a 
| necessary moral remedy ? 
| “Is not the delineation true to nature and to 
life” Not half so true to life as life is to itself. 
| Yet who would think it wise to walk with his child- 
{ren through the fires of lust to Moloch, under a 
| plea of religious indoctrination ? 

‘But must not some one know these things?” If 
| known at all, it should be by professional men. 
| The general public are not fit recipients of such 
| matter. 

It may put a few upon their guard, but it will, 

| probably, put ten times as many off from their 
guard. It may protect single cases from the wiles 
of destroyers ; it will educate still more to become 
wily destroyers. 

It will stir up the sediments of a prurient curi- 
osity among the young. They will regard the depths 
of society as among the sights to be seen in our 
great cities. They will go among gamblers for in- 
formation, and come away plucked and ruined. 

They will go into brilliant saloons to see life, and 
they will come away having felt it; observation 
will quickly change to experience, and the knowl- 
edge of good and evil will be had by plucking the 
forbidden fruit and expatriation from the paradise 
of purity. 

“But is that a true virtue that is founded in ig- 
norance and cowardice’ Virtue does not demand 
that it be tempted; it does not run about seeking 
solicitation only to prove its strength. And as to 
cowardice, when baseness and depravity are in ques- 
tion, cowardice is true moral courage. There are 
things that no man should see, no man should hear, 
no man should think. There are things a mere 
contact with which defiles like pitch, burns like 
coals. The monstrous ingenuities of passions, the 
hideous charms of occult iniquity, strike through 
the imagination a taint that years cannot cleanse. 

No man can read the reform-literature of France, 
at least such as Sue, and Sand, issue, and not regret 
to the day of his death that he ever touched it. 

A love of purity is better to the young than a 
horror of vice. We must remedy vice by anticipat- 
ing it. At least, this is true in so far as we employ 
public sentiment as a means of reformation. 

It is where pleasure has not yet lost all of inno- 
cence, and where evil is burnished with those rain- 
| bow tints that mark its inception, that we must 
hope to interfere successfully. Where rottenness 
takes hold, remedy is hopeless. 

To justify the gross exposure of gross scenes, in 
the expectation of saving the young by them, is an 
extremely dangerous thing. If, in attempting it, 
the writer succeeds in describing the evils only so 
as to influence the curiosity, or the passions, then 
he has himself induced the very evil which he 
sought to cure. He is a Tempter, under the name 
of a Mentor. 








And it is not a thing so easy as most persons 
think, to describe guilty pleasure in such guise as 
to excite horror and disgust only. It requires a 
very deep and strong moral nature in a writer, to 
overbear that infectious excitement which arises 
from the portraiture of victorious passions. A man 
who can conceive and portray the rage or sport of 
the appetites, in circumstances designedly arranged 
to produce fascination, will, except he be of an 
unusual religious nature, lend to his style a fire, an 
electrig quality, which will prove, that, unknown to 
himself, the writer, during the period of composi- 
tion, was in sympathy with evil, at least so far as to 
give it vitality and inspiration. The only part of 
his work having real genius in it will be the evil. 
Goodness will be flat and vice piquant. 





Besides, a work must be eminently one of genius, 
which obliges the reader to receive just the im- 
pressions which it chooses to give. There is an 
opalescent fancy behind the reader's eye; a fertile 
and teeming heart, that gives to the impressions pro- 
duced by a sentence or a picture, a great deal more 
than is intrinsically theirs. The idea may be sim- 
ple; but the eye tosses it to the imagination ; the 
imagination breathes upon it a rosy hue, and tosses 
it to the feelings, and they in turn add flower upon 
flower, until the product no more resembles the 
original element than a full-blossomed flower the lit- 
tle seed that gave it birth. Hence, the dest things 
may be suggestively perverted. If the mind has 
morbid associations, nothing will be harmless. It 
will embitter the sweetest flavors, and turn inno- 
cence itself to mischief. How much more if the 
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material be itself evil, or directly suggestive of 
evil! : 

Another thing ought to be known and remembered. 
It is possible, if a mind imbibe wrong ideas to re- 
move them, and leave the intellect clear and unim- 
paired. But, when the imagination has been fully 
inspired, and fed with morbid scenes, and all pas- 
sions have glowed with unholy fire; these are not 
quenched and ended when the book or picture 
is forgotten. It is a stab that both cuts and poisons, 
and the poison goes into the circulation even if the 
wound through which it entered closes. The soul, 
thereafter, has an element of mischief lurking with- 
in it, ready to start up, upon every temptation, and 
play the traitor within, to every evil that creeps up 
from without. 

Morbid curiosities can not be rubbed out from the 
soul like chalkemarks from a black-board. The pic 
ture may be torn up, the book burned; but the 
impressions which they made are phosphorescent 
pictures in the mind, that in the daylight of virtue 
are not visible, but that will gleam forth with lurid 
light, in every darker hour of temptation. 

This is peculiarly the danger of youth, of persons 
ef an emotive and imaginative temper; and of all 
persons who, cultivated intellectually, find no occu- 
pation in life, no legitimate aim for their feelings, 
but surrounded by affluence, seek in their own re- 
veries, or in endless readings of mischievous fictions, 
a recompense for aimlessness and idleness. 

When, therefore, a book which professes to have 
for its end the extinction of vice carries the torch 
of lust in its hand, it re-enacts, however uninten- 
tionally, the part of the author, the deed of Joab, 
and smites the unsuspecting under the fifth rib, 
while engaged in the friendly act of inquiring, 
“How is it with thee, my brother.” 

In all these remarks, we wish it to be understood, 
that we exonerate Mr. Robinson from the charge of 
having intended mischief. We believe that his In- 
tentions were directly the reverse. But a book, 
like medicine, however honestly given, does not 
always do that which was wished, and often has 
amind of its own which, when once expressed, 
can not be recalled. *K 
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MODERN REVIVALS. 


Turre has been much grief through the Church 
that the “ revivals” of religion do not return in their 
old power. It has seemed to many earnest persons 
that the sense of unseen truths was dying out in 
the human mind. Those sudden and awful reali- 
zations of eternity; those waves of penitence or joy 
which used to come in such force over a whole 
community, and the universal direction of the mind 
of the people toward their inner religious feel- 
ings, seem, for the time, to be past. To those ac- 
customed to test the religious life of society by these 
great social expressions, there is an apparent dry- 
ness and barrenness everywhere. Men are not 
converted in masses; the religious feeling is not 
worked up, day after day, until every other interest 
and feeling is forgotten; people do not meet in 
public places to speak of the all-absorbing topic, 
their religious state, as in those solemn scenes of 
New-England revival. 

And yet, of all periods in history, the present 
can hardly be characterized as indifferent to religion. 
The men we meet in every circle of society, the 
literature, the thought, the action of the day, all 
express anything but indifference. The human 
heart, to those who can hear its natural language, 
never seemed to long more for Divine truth. It is 
unhappy, worn, restless, hungering for what will 
feed its infinite wants. There is doubt, and mise- 
rable skepticism, and unrest everywhere among the 
cultivated classes ; but not indifference or forgetful- 
ness of the great facts of human destiny. The soul 
of man is unsatisfied with the present applications 
and expressions of Christianity. It may seek to 
drown its sense of want and its unsated longings in 
outward activity, or in gayety; and yet, despite the 
present appearance of society, to our mind it never 
seemed less essentially worldly. For these evils and 
defects, it may be questioned whether the old means 
of powerful religious excitements will avail. They 
would not fully reach the peculiar wants of this 
age. They would pass over the heads of those 
who most need spiritual influence. And is this not 
consistent with the usual historic development? 
The Divine Spirit continually works through means 
in one age, which are useless in the next. It never 
ceases its action. It is struggling always with the 
passions and selfishness of humanity ; through ex- 
pressed thoughts in literature or unseen sympathies 
in social intercourse; through governments and 
churches, through learning, through art, through 
Nature. Its means are as varied as the agencies 
which touch the subtle springs of the human heart. 
It may—who can affirm the contrary ?—work apart, 
from and above all means, upon the hidden sources 
of feeling and thought. 

We believe that at the present time, unseen, gra- 
dually but very surely, Gop is working through so- 
ciety a new, beautiful, and holy change, a “ revival” 
of religion-—of Christ's religion—in the form of 
purer love and more self-denying labor for the 
masses of poor and outcast. It is possible that, to 
us—to our fasts and our worships, to our hollow 
forms and lifeless expressions, to our strifes of 
sects and parties, breeding dissatisfaction and un- 
belief in so many minds—He_ is saying, as to the 
Jews of old, “Behold, in the day of your fast, ye 
find pleasure. Behold ye fast for strife and debate. 
Is it such a fast that I have chosen? A day for a 
man to afflict his soul? Is it to bow down his 
head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and 
ashes under him? Wilt thou call this a fast and 
an acceptable day to the Lord? Is not this the fast 
that I have chosen: to loose the bands of wicked- 
ness, to undo the heavy burdens? Is it not to deal 
thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the 
poor that are cast out to thy house? When thou 
seest the naked that thou cover him?” 

Within the last few years, in all our better classes, 
there has been growing up a sympathy and com- 
passion, for the poor, for the degraded, for those 
whom society has cursed and then ignored; or 
those whose passions have cursed themselves, such 
as have never been known before. 


As the lower population of the old world have 
poured in here, and distinctions of class become 
more prominent, the sentiment has deepened with 
the religious community, of our responsibility for 
the condition of the ignorant and the destitute. 
This feeling of unity with, and duty toward, the 
lowest and poorest of the race, nourished by the 
stern old Puritan self-denial, and still more by the 
tone and spirit, every day better understood, of 
Christ’s life, has at length taken strong hold of 
the religious mind. To go out of ourselves for 
others, to bear the burdens of the weak, to value 





education and refinement most of all as means of 


raising up the vile and base, to descend to the dark 
places of the earth that we may carry the love of 
Christ to those who are outcast and sinful, to give 
up Self in active effort for our fellows—to do this not 
for reward or for duty, but because we are so filled 
with Christ’s spirit, that it is our pleasure—this is 
the type of piety toward which society is working. 

There are now in our city hundreds of ladies— 
many of wealth and station—who do not hesitate to 
give, for the instruction of the children of the poor, 
hours of weary labor every day, in the lowest quar- 
ters. Like the old revivals, this movement of so- 
ciety will have its selfish and worldly features. 
There are those who will join it from mere social 
sympathy ; and those who will feel its impulse a 
short time, and then become absorbed in other 
things.” Still it has on the surface an appearance of 
reality. For a refined woman, day after day in 
all weathers, to journey some miles that she may 
teach a company of ragged and lousy girls, what 
will hereafter perhaps kecp them from prostitution 
and make them decent women, looks, to say the 
least, very little like a sham. We have no doubt, 
too, that with many a one, this labor is the unspoken 
expression of a noble heart, dissatisfied with the 
superficial and empty life of New-York society. 

Of all types of piety, this is the best adapted to 
meet the prevailing skepticism of the day. There 
are in every thoughtful mind periods of doubt of 
almost every expression of religion. ‘ Moods” can 
deceive; ecstasies, agonies, triumphant faith, or in- 
terior experiences, may be born under any sup- 
posable creed which the imagination may frame ; 
heroic thoughts and transcendent visions may be 
worked up by bodily stimulus; but character can 
not lie. Steady, patient labor and self-denial for 
those who can not repay or even thank, is some- 
thing which staggers doubt. Wherever the human 
mind sees self-sacrificing effort and love, continued 
and patient—even if it be in the “Sisters of Cha- 
rity” or the despised Quakers—it will instinctively 
acknowledge the truth of the principle which 
promptsit. Besides, it will be found by the thousands 
unbelieving, or dissatisfied with the organizations of 
religion, that here at length is their field. A few 
palpable hard struggles with human wickedness, a 
few actions for human welfare will scatter the foul 
mists of their skepticism more than years of argu- 
ment or reflection. Vexed questions will perhaps 
be thrown aside; and the great jucts of life and im- 
mortality will grow before the soul. 

In this view there is less reason to mourn the loss 
of the old revivals. A new Revival has come un- 
consciously among us—a type of piety equal with 
the old in its devotion to Christ, and higher and 
nobler, in that it concerns itself less with its own 
moods and salvation, and more-with the salvation of 
others: a religion preeminently of action—of imita- 
tion of Christ’s outward life. And yet, like any 
human type, it canbe buttemporary. Itis a step to 
astill higher. The love for the outcast, the labor for 
the vagrant and the prostitute, shall fit the heart 
for the love of universal humanity, so that the 
strange contrast of a woman pitiful to a beggar, but 
proud to her mechanic or her poorer neighbor, shall 
be no longer seen; and still more, the Soul shall at 
length know what it is to love without bound or 
limit—to live in Hru who is Love. c: i. sh. 
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THE RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 








Ir seems to be the design of Providence to devel- 
op the intellect of humanity to the highest practi- 
cable level, and concentrate it on the solutions of 
the great problems of the physical, intellectual and 
moral system. 

In crowding the human mind forward to this re- 
sult, the Religious Newspaper is, or ought to be one 
of the most powerful auxiliaries of the Gospel min- 
istry. This is manifest from its possible effects on 
the world, and on the Church. On the world it 
operates by neutralizing the otherwise infidel influ- 
ence of the secular press, which, wielded by a corps 
of the ablest practical writers in the country, acts 
with incessant percussion and repercussion. One 
stroke of a hammer will not hew a granite block ; 
but a thousand thousand strokes will. A continual 
dropping will wear away a stone. So the secular 
press, by dropping a thought on the mind’s surface 
to-day, to-morrow, the next day, and day after day, 
at last wears away opposition. Meeting men too in 
the street, in the cars, in the store, just where they 
are widest awake, it chimes in with their most con- 
genial drift of thought, and launches with them in 
mid-current. It is their ally, their talisman, their 
vade-mecum. Taking them precisely when farthest 
out of reach of the pulpit, it subjects them just 
there to its tremendous influences. The pulpit is a 
heavy-gun-battery on a height, and men keep out of 
range of its shot. The secular press is a park of 
flying artillery, that thunders across the field and 
pours in its grape in the midst of the melee. A 
religious press is needed to be Christ’s light artil- 
lery, and pour in its fire in the very same field. 

Thus will the secular press itself be modified. 
The corps editorial, like other men breathing the 
highly rarefied air of secular conflict, tend to skep- 
ticism, and the pulpit can not hold them, By the 
exchanging with powerful religious journals, and by 
feeling the response awakened by their appeals, this 
tendency is checked. Nay, facts show these results 
an incorporation of positive evangelical influence. 
There was a time when the secular press stood in- 
different or hostile to missions and evangelical 
movements. There was a time when sermons would 
have been a strange commodity in such columns. 
Now the ‘ablest secular journals have a religious 
department well-nigh equaling the sum-total of an 
old-fashioned religious paper. 

Thus the religious newspaper is the auxiliary of 
the pulpit because it applies, and leads the secular 
press to apply Gospel principles to secular questions, 
with a repetitious pertinacity, and an ubiquity im- 
possible to the pulpit. 

The great trouble with society is, that men have 
great questions continually rolled in upon them, 
(they do not dream that it is God who does it) for 
settlement, vitally affecting the coming of the king- 
donr of God. They are for ever trying to settle them 
in the dark, away out there where they live im- 
mersed in worldliness, where they grepe, far from 
Christ and heaven’s morning-star. Temporising, 
compromising, “‘daubing with untempered mortar,” 
settling things on selfish bases, they are astonished 
when it comes to pass that God will not let them be 
settled so. And when he pours in Gospel light, 
there is a general whooping and screeching among 
the bats and owls. 

Yet such is, doubtless, His design, and if the pul- 
pit alone can not do it, He will raise up and perfect a 
religious weekly, and even daily press if need be, 
to help. What, for example, can the pulpit alone 
do when a plot so infernal as the late bill for the 





repeal of the Missouri Compromise, opening north- 
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through Congress before the people have time to 
think or speak? Even if its heavy guns were not 
spiked by the mad-dog cry of “politics and the 
pulpit,” it could scarcely begin to energize all the 
masses before the nefarious villany would be accom- 
plished. 

But it is not merely in questions of this exciting 
nature that the pulpit needs an ally in the religious 
press. The same is true in the domain of science, 
art, and literature. The world has thought the 
Church held a monopoly of religion, and they of 
art and literature. Ministers are monks, at whose 
approach Art eries out, te secre epoe Kae oor, “what 
have I to do with thee?” Churches are a sort of 
monastery, gloomy as Hades, with “touch not, taste 
not, handle not,” on its es¢utcheon, and “must not” 








the everlasting countersign of initiation. 

But God has chartered no such monopoly. And 
if the pulpit alone can not do it, he will adapt and 
wield with divine energy a religious newspaper press 
to assist in vindicating His jurisdiction over the 
science, literature, art, and /ashion even, of the 
world. For he foreshows atime when even the 
ornamental garnishings and trappings of the social 
state shall be imbued and imbreathed by the pure 
and beautiful ideal of heaven, so that ‘ Holiness to 
the Lord” shall be written on the bells of the 
horses. 

But the religious press is a powerful auxiliary of 
the pulpit, because it brings the world, and its facts, 
and wants, in before the mind of the Church. 
The world which lives out where it can not get 
them, needs Gospel meats carried to them. The 
Church, living under the droppings of the sanctuary, 
does not need the paper to bring them this which 
they have, (thus carrying coals to Newcastle,) but 
they do need it to bring up secular elements to view. 
To publish a newspaper chiefly for experimental 
purposes, is like taking a locomotive to tend a 
flower-garden. 

And if the pulpit need aid in this, God will or- 
ganize a religious newspaper-press, which can give 
it effectually. He will bid it tell his people what 
congresses, courts and cabinets are doing. What 
His providence is doing, “shaking earth, and also 
heaven.” He will bid it show them the sins, wants, 
and woes of man; the dangers of our own liberties, 
and the despair of the liberties of other nations. 
He will bid it east upon their shuddering spirits the 
penumbra of approaching, threatened eclipse-total, 
and bid them gird up their loins, and watch, and 
pray, and work. He will bid it instruct the Church 
in literature and refinement. . 

Men are draught-horses of mammon. 
are slaves. 


Women 
Life, falsely organized, grinds God’s 
children between its upper and nether mill-stones. 
Masculine literature lies in the multiplication table ; 
feminine, in the cook-book; family science, in 
house-keeping without maps, 
papers, periodicals, or library. 

The mind of a modern church-member is too 
often more like a mummy than a mind. Lean, 
wrinkled, cadaverous, close-swathed, a scarecrow 
fit, one would think, to frighten the very fowls of 
heaven from picking up any seed down in his vici- 
nity. Such men practically reproach God daily for 
haying created them in his own image. ‘“ Why did 
He give me this lofty imagination? I will none of it;” 
and they strangle it as they wouldasnake. “Why 
did he give me music, and tastes, and sesthetic qual- 
ities, and the finer feelings of the soul? Why did 
he give me an eye for the beautiful, an ear for the 
harmonious? Why string my harp with strings so 
deep-toned, with others so high and brilliant?” and 
they dash all but two or three hum-drum strings, 
out of tune and monotonous, and leave the harp a 
wreck. 


charts, pictures, 


Thus, instead of developing the image of God, 
they mar it, and reproach him. Now, the religious 
newspaper is sent to say to such that they are dis- 
inheriting themselves, and disowning their birth- 
right. God says to the paper, “Go, refine, cultivate, 
beautify those children of mine. Go, educate them 
for something else than mammon. Go, bid them 
‘consider the lilies,’ the birds, and all nature’s glo- 
ries and beauties, and cease to be slaves of ‘what 
shall I eat, what shall I drink, and wherewithal 
shall I be clothed.’ Develop their imagination, 
cultivate their tastes, form their judgments, purify 
their fancy, enlarge and liberalize their scope of 
thought ; call out into play the finer feelings of the 
soul; and in short, reveal in them the symmetrical 
proportions of the divine image.” 


Such an auxiliary to the pulpit the religious press 
ought to be, may be, and is doubtless destined to 
become. 


But if so, it is manifest there are certain qualities 
it must not have, and certain others that it must 
possess in a high degree. ©. B. 
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Our own Correspondence. 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


xX , January 8, 1854. 
To tng Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Gentiemen: The chief event of the past fortnight 
among the evangelical Christians of France, is the foun- 
dation of a new periodical called The Christian Review, 
(La Revue Chrétienne) to be published monthly, under 
the editorship of Mr. Henry Hollard, M.D, &c, Since 
the Semeur, of which Vinet was the soul, ceased to 
appear, there was among us no periodical through 
which a pure Christianity could be presented to the 
literary and cultivated class of our country. “And yet,” 
says the editor of the intended review, “the number 
of discontented and discouraged minds augments every 
day; many hearts are longing for something beside 
temporal enjoyments, passing affections, vague and 
abstract teachings of rationalism, or the dogmas and 
the discipline of a religion, where man places himeelf 
everywhere between man’s conscience and God. The 
Christians who have the happiness of knowing the 
living and true God, the Saviour acceesible to all, must 
go to all those beggars for truth, and bring them the 
words which give an answer to all their questions, 
their doubts, their aspirations.” The character of the 
intended review is thus defined: “Science, literature, 
fine arts, together with religious facte, and the unfold- 
ing of the great truths of Christianity, will be made 
to show forth the vitality and fruitfulness of the 
Christian faith, and that which is erroneous or in- 
complete without the pure inspirations of the Christian 
spirit.” 

The Review will not be an ecclesiastical nor a theo- 
logical publication, in the technical sense of those 
words, but will, of course, have what we call une cou- 
lewr in these respects. It will be anti-State-Church, 
doubtless, and evangelical-progressive in theology. 
The director, Mr. H. Hollard was, I believe, one of the 
founders of the Semeur. He is a learned man, an able 
writer, and a devoted Christian. His collaborators are 
not yet publicly known; but we may already reekon 




















at La Sorbonne, author of a large history of Spain ; 
Mr, Jules Bonnet, a young and tasteful author, of much 
promise; Rey. Edmond de Pressensé, whose fine tal- 
ents have already given mueb, and promise more; 
Prof. Chappeuis of Lausanne, and others. I regret 
only one thing about the Review; it is the fact of its 
editors being compelled to abstain, absolutely, from 
saying a word on the subject of politics, or of social 
economy. They might, by paying a large sum of 
money, obtain the privilege of speaking of these things, 
but besides the risk they would run, they would not 
be allowed one minute to say their honest, Christia: 
opinion upon the conduct and doings of the outrageous 
despotism which reigns over us, 

A strange and almost ineredible occurrence took 
place lately at Strasbourg. There is in that ancient 
town, as you know, a theologieal faculty for the Pro- 
testants, which forms, with other literary departments, 
what is termed the Strasbourg Academy. Of course 
the Academy, being a government institution, is Ro 
man Catholic in everything but the theological faculty. 
At the recent commencement, the dean of the latter 
faculty, Prof. Bruch, having to give an account of the 
labors of his department, said, among other things, that 
the teachings of the faculty were based upon the great 
doctrines of the Reformation, and that he hoped that 
under God’s blessing they would contribute to the 
prosperity of French Protestantism.” Nothing was 
more natural nor more inoffensive than such a sentence 
from the man who uttered it, and in the place and 
cumstances 


Yet the Roman Catholic clergy exhibited 
great indignation, denounced. the Dean's address as : 
great scandal, and complained to the minister of public 
instruction. The minister inquired, naturally, 
president of the academy as to the facts. Thi 
man, though a Roman Catholic, answered that 
Bruch’s address had been perfectly becoming, and 
what it ought to be. But (and this is the most le 
ful part of the story,) while the Roman Catholic Pi 
sident was exonerating the Protestant Professor, th 
head of the Lutheran Protestant Church himself, Mr. 
Braun, a kind of Pope lately created by Bons , 
was writing to the minister of publie instruction also, 
to tell him that he profoundly regretted the word 
uttered by the professor, that he disavowed them, and 
spontaneously came to testify his approbatior 
Roman Catholics’ complaint. You may judge, 
fact, in what hands are left the interests of the Luther- 
an branch of French Protestantism, and what men the 
wisdom of our masters has put at its head. 

Having no other religious news to give yop from 


of the 


by thie 


few passages of a private letter received latgly in Paris 
from Sweden. 


France, I cannot resist the pleasure of translating a 


Its Christian simplicity, and the cheer- 
ing news it gives of the advaneing kingdom of Christ, 
cannot but edify the Christian reader. 


with 


“The Lord Jesus manifests himself among 

power, by his Spirit, therefore persecution goes on and 
increases even, in an evident manner. We have just 
received news frem the city of Hudickswall, by which 
we learn that a great number of our brethren in the 
faith, who have left the Established Church, have been 
fined for haying taken the Lord’s Supper in their own 
chapel. Others, more than one hundred and fifty in 


number, are charged with the same crime, before 
tribunal of Bergsjoe. 
also. 


the 
They will probably be fined 
As most of these are poor people, they will 
probably, not being able to pay, be put in prison, on 
bread and water. The peasants of our country, esp< 
cially in the north of Sweden, clothe themselves very 
warmly, on account of the rigor of the climate, wear- 
ing furs and great leather aprons; but when they are 
put in prison their own garments are taken from them, 
and they have to put on the prisoner’s dress, which is 
much lighter ; thus they take cold, and with 
the bread and water regimen, it happens that many, 
in consequence of a barbarian law, lose their health 
and become invalids for life. This happened to Anna 
Persdotter, of 27 years of age, who was as fresh as a 
rose when she entered the prison, where she was kept 
thirty-one days on bread and water.” 

You see by this extract that Protestant governments, 
as well as Roman Catholics, know well how to perse- 
cute the faithful servants of the Lord. The only dif- 
ference is, that the papists do it in accordance with the 
teachings and universal practice of their own Church, 
while Protestants can only persecute in trampling un- 
der foot the most saered principles of their own pro- 
fessed religion. 

The greatest political event of the past fortnight, at 
least that which has created the most profound sensa- 
tion, is not the disaster of Sinope, or the entrance of 
the combined fleets in the Black Sea; it is the twofold 
and perhaps threefold duel fought at Madrid between 
the representatives of America and France. For, aut 
volens aut nolens, it is made a kind of national duel. 
Turgot himself, when carried back from the spot where 
Mr. Soulé had sent a bullet into his knee, said to those 
who surrounded him, “Yon see,l have worthily sus- 
tained the honor of our flag.” In“eonsequence of that 
turn given to the affair, all the servile newspapers of 
France are echoing the slanders, one of another, against 
Mr. Soulé and his son. Indeed, I have little sympathy 
for those who fight duels, and I do not believe in the 
nobleness of such a way of washing insults. Yet] 
ean not help—whether it is in me, the man or th 
Christian, ldo not know—I ean not help being glad 
that Providence has permitted Bonaparte’s man rather 
than America’s to reccive the bullet. You know that 
the Duke of Alba, the author of all the trouble, is the 
brother-in-law of Madame Eugenie Bonaparte. Her 
husband, the Emperor, was informed by the telegraph 
from hour to hour, of all the ineidents of that conflict, 
showing thus the deep interest he took in it. Strange 
as it may seem, yet it is a fact, the defeat of the impe- 
rial envoy by the republican citizen has been rejoiced 
in, in France, as a triamph for the republican party. 
Another event, of which, however, the French gov- 
ernment has not permitted the newspapers to say 
much, deserves to be mentioned here. I allude to the 
attempted insurrection of Lyons, on the 20th ult. The 
great city of Lyons is still, what it has been for many 
years, a republican voleano always ready to burst and 
send forth its fiery waves. There, more perhaps thas 
anywhere else, in spite of all the means of compres- 
sion, the hopes of the republican party are alive, and 
thousands are ready to seise arma, aud fight for liber- 
ty’s cause. Owing to the high price of bread, the low- 
ering price of wages, and all the hardships endured by 
the poor in this hard winter, the spirits of the masses 
were just in that state of anxiety and excitement which 
forme the most favorable atmosphere for an insurrec- 
tion of any kind. The republican party was ready ; 
the secret societies, organised in an almost undetect- 
able manner, were at their posts, watching for an op- 
portunity, and perhaps preparing it, when the govern- 
ment, through some traitor, got vent of their plang 
If we judge of the fears of the government from the 
formidable military display it has made, they must 
have been very great. Troops have been gathered in 
the threatening city ; generals and other officers, ab- 
sent from their poste, have been called back; and not 
only in Lyons, but all over France, extraordinary 
measures haye been taken for the safety of “0% empire. 

usual, warnings to the news 

wiptes Che Ao bat tambip the Baal of the day, arrests 
of suspected republicana, inerease in the numbers of 
spies, opening of innumerable letters in pao ay teen 
and everywhere soldiers and gendarmes ready for mas 
sacre, But all that ee be of po avail when me day 
, 0 e ‘6 revenge co >.e 8 

ot wont Wo sure Pret the politician’ opine 


notwithstanding. PaRLEUR 
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THE “ VIsITaboR” @S. TRE BISHOP OF PANAMA. 

I promisep to give im this letter am account of seme 
particular acts of the “Visitor” Vasquez in this place, 
and now I will do se. 

His first act, as I have stated, was te commence a 
series of arbitrary proceedings, without showing any 
authority therefor, and this aet marks the man. 

He soon proceeded te pick a quarrel with the 

Bishop. He addressed te him impudent letters, de- 
manding why certain affairs connected with the death 
and appointment ef priests had not been reported to 
him for action ; also in respect to the priest of Tobago, 
who had given public notice of his intention to marry, 
whom Vasquez at once suspended, without a hearing. 
To these letters the Bishop replied, that as these mat- 
ters were his own business, and not that of Vasquez, 
he had not thought it necessary to report to him, but 
had made the appointment as in duty bound to do; 
and as to the Tobago priest, he had indeed heard a 
rumor of what he had dene, but as it was not his habit 
to condemn any man unheard, he had sent a priest to 
the place to learn the facta, and, when he should hear 
his report, he would be prepared to act. The justice 
and moderation of the bishop, in contrast with the 
violence and tyranny of the Visitor, were very appar- 
ent; but this only served to exasperate the latter. 

Soon he madé a new charge against the Bishop— 

that in selling or mortgaging certain property of the 
Chureh, he had sacrificed its interests in order to fill 
the pockets of his own friends, to whom the property 
was mortgaged. I¢ does not appear that he had any 
ground for this charge beyond suspicion ; for the Bishop 
at once published his reply, to the effect that, when 
he came into office, tae churches were in a wretched 
condition, filthy and sadly out of repair, the cathedral 
itself being, accordiag te his own expression, little bet- 
ter than a “pig-sty,” (I can testify to the truth of his 
statement in this respect ;) while there was no money 
in the treasury for repairs. Being compelled, there- 
fore, to do something to abate this evil, he had no other 
way of raising funds than to mortgage some of the 
real estate of the Church. This he had a right to do, 
according to the canons, (here he quoted the authority 
in full,) and had in no way exceeded his right and 
duty; and as to the charge of catering to his relatives, 
the terms of the sales, (here he named them,) would 
show any honest man that the property had been sold 
for all it was worth; and, moreover, a right of re- 
demption was reserved to the Church, by paying, 
after a certain time, a fraction of the price for which 
it was sold. This statement seems to remove all 
ground for this charge, but the Visitor persists in it 
still. 

As the Bishop frequently, during these months of 
controversy, called om Vasquez to show his commis- 
sion, the latter at last invented another charge as a 
ground of refusal. He charged the Bishop with with- 
holding certain accounts of church-funds, and refused to 
publish the commission till they should be remdered. 
But the Bishop's reply exposed the jesuitry of this 
plea. He stated that those accounts had never been 
in his keeping, but had been kept by a priest who was 
now the Visitor’s right-hand man, and who, of course, 
had them in his possession. Yet, in the face of this, 
Vasquez persisted in his demand, no doubt having in 
his own hands the very accounts that he required the 
Bishop to give up to him. These are specimens of the 
acts of violence and persecution of the Visitor; and, 
in addition to these, he openly denounced the Bishop 
in the éathedral, on the Sabbath, in presence of his 
own clergy and the people, in the most abusive style, 
and most unchristian, ungentlemenly, and even black- 


. guard epithets—all which the Bishop bore meekly, 


He also denounced im his sermons the government of 
theState as heretical, and conspixing for the ruin of 
the Church, These are not half his tyrannical acts, (I 
haye not tried to narrate them in the order of time ;) 
but they are enough. 

At length the Bishop, growing weary of the con- 
test, sent a letter to Vasquez, stating, that although he 
remained of the same mind in regard to all the contro- 
versy, yet, valuing the peace of the Church more than 
his own rights, he had decided to retire from the con- 
test, and leave the question to be decided by Barilli, 
to whom he appealed. He therefore requested Vas- 
quez to accept his resignation of all his offices and dig- 
nities, and in future te look on him as an ordinary 
priest, subject to his jurisdiction. 

But this did not please the Visitor, since it would 
deprive him of the opportunity of revenge—at least, 
this seems to be the feeliag—so he replies to the Bishop, 
(mark the jesuitry,) that he could not accept the resig- 
nation, for want of autherity te do so; but as the Bishop's 
course had been so perverse and wicked, he should, by 
way of punishment, suspend him from his various offices, 
which he thereby did, and appointed two other priests 
to fill them. These priests had both been disobedient 
to the Bishop when his authority was unquestioned, 
and seem to have beem selected by Vasquez for that 
reason, for the sake of making the wound the keener. 
All this the suspended Bishop bore without a word of 
reproach in return, even begging his friends to make 
no demonstrations of grief and indignation on his ac- 
count. Indeed, through all this contest he has be- 
haved with such patience and meekness, demanding 
ever only one thing, a fair trial, and never giving 
railing for railing, tha, did 1 know nothing else about 

him, I should consider him a true Christian, and well 
grounded in piety. But intelligent Catholics here have 
told me often that there is not a priest in the place 
who is not a gambler, a drunkard, or a licentious man; 
and if this man deserved to be excepted, I suppose 
they would have excepted him. J. R. 

Panama, Jan. 12, 1864. 
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LETTER FROM IOWA. 


Iowa, Feb. 1, 1854. 
To rue Eprrors or Tae [npeeENpeEnt: 

Gentiemen: Your readers will not be surprised at 
any species of logical legerdemain whch may be 
credibly reported to have been praeticed at the West 
by the chameleon editor of the old infidel Brownson's 
Review. It is perfectly in character that he should 
argue at St. Louis, that there is more freedom under a 
(Roman Catholic) monarchy than under a democracy |! 
Why not? The wrench this mock argument gives to 
the laws of logic is not a whit more violent than many 
a one the same individual has given, during fifteen 
years past, to every subject of thought, on evory side 
of it. I put om record ene of his oracular absurdities, 
as reported im the St. Louis News : 

“In a government where the popular will is su- 
reme, the people in the aggregate may enjoy much 
reedom, while individuals are oppressed and tyrannized 

by the despot that goes by the name of the majority. 
In this State, whore slavery exists, having a tendency 
to cherish and support @ greater freedom and individual- 
ity among the people, there is not, probably, so great a 
degree of servitude te opinion and sect, as in the 
North; but we are subject, to a great extent, to the 
tyranny of public opinion, whether under the name of 
philanthropy, abolitionism, sectarianism, or any other 
form it may assume, te prevent private individuals 
from thinking for th ves, and entertaining senti- 
ments different from the majority.” ~ 

What other man will attempt te play harlequin in 

logic and political philosephy after this with any hope 
of success? Whe will mot expect this boxer of the 
compass of reasoning oud belief to tell the people of 
the West next year, (fhe does not land in some new 
and more exquisite akgurdity,) that “individuals are 
oppressed and tyranniged” over im our Free West in- 
finitely more them wader the ab:olute monarchies of 
Europe! It is quite im keeping that the lecturer, hav- 
ing been invited by the Protestant clergy of St. Louis 
to an oral debate with Dr. N. L. Rice, should decline 
“on the ground that ib would be admitting that the 
differences bevweea Catholics and Pretestants are de- 
batable, whereas ae @he has. right te dispute what 
the champiea of the Church says by her authority.” 

This from a mam whose ‘lectures are debates in 

monologue I- . 

It is gratifying to be able to say, that something of 
progress and conquest marks the present history of 
some of our Western cherohes. Im the southern part 
vf Henderson county, [l.—a county near by—some 
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Baptist laborers report 41 persons as recently baptized 

in a series of meetings. _ In Fulton county, 100 con- 

versions are spoken of in the Baptist congregation ; at 

Quincey, where Elder Knapp is, some 40 or 50; and a 

large number at Berwick, in the Baptist and Metho- 

dist congregations, At Danville, in Des Moines county, 

Iowa, a very interesting state of things exists in the 

congregation of Rev. Mr, Gaylord, where special ser- 

vices have been held for some weeks past—the pastor 

being assisted by Rev. D. R. Miller, late of Aurora, 

ll. In Knoxville eireuit, the Methodists report a 

hundred converts; and in Burlington, a number of con- 

versions have taken place in a new Methodist congre- 

gation in the south part of the city; and there is 

some special interest among the Baptists and the 

Swedes. This Methodist congregation referred to pur- 

pose to erect, in the spring, a handsome Gothic church, 

80 by 60, at a cost of about $8000. The old Wesleyan 

plan of free seats is in part abandoned, about half 
being held as private property, at prices varying 

from $75 to $200 each. At the opposite extremity 

of the city, “the Christians” intend to ereet a church 

in the Tuscan style of architecture, to cost also about 

$8000. The Catholics of Burlington also design to put 
up a fine edifice during the year. If the N. Y. editor 
of The Independent should wonder whether among 
these improvements the not very eommodious or 
ornate building in which he preached to a company of 
Congregational Christians in 1851 may not share, I 
trust that, for his satisfaction, I may be able ere long 
to report arrangements adequate to the wants of 
Christ’s cause—now enlarged by the speedy access of 
Eastern railroads, and a crowding immigration—and 
in keeping with the suggestions of the Albany Con- 
vention Book of Plans. 

Some of the public journals have estimated the in- 
crease of population, from Sept. 1 to Dee. 1, (1853,) at 
50,000. Others assert that Southern Iowa alone has 
received this amount of immigration during the 
season. It is stated, as an illustration of this last 
estimate, that over 8000 immigrants passed a point 
near Peoria, bound for Iowa, within about a week 
last season. At one point alone, Burlington, a single 
steam-ferry conveyed into Iowa 250 a day for two 
months—13,000 in all. You can thus judge how the 
tide will pour in along the Davenport and Burlington 
railroads next season. 

The working and sale of our Iowa coal for fuel and 
manufacturing purposes is increasing. New deposits 
are frequently found near the surface, as recently near 
Salem, on the Little Cedar, and in Hardin county, on 
the west bank of the Iowa. The latter deposit extends 
below the bed of the river to a depth unknown, and 
above it sixteen feet, and is near the line of the Iowa 
Central Air-Line Railroad. Mr. Mansfield, of the 
Railroad Record, Cincinnati, has estimated that, if each 
of the States of Ohio and Kentucky should consume 
100,000,000 bushels of coal each year, one seam only 
would supply them for 6,000,000 years! and that 
there are a dozen seams in a thousand feet of depth. 
And one unexplored coal-field in Iowa is believed by 
well-informed persons to contain more than those of 
Ohio and Kentucky combined! 

Two railroads ia Northern Iowa are likely to be 
soon built as far as Cedar Rapids, namely, the Iowa 
Central (which is under contract from Sabula to Cedar 
Rapids,) and the Museatine Iowa City and Cedar 
Rapids Railroad, all the iron for which is now at 
New-Orleans, the surveys nearly completed, and the 
grading to be let by the Ist February. One firm of 
contractors are ready to put a thousand men upon the 
line from Muscatine to Iowa City, and it is hoped the 
road may be built within the year. These two roads, 
taken in conjunction, will form part of a north and south 
line of railroad west of the Mississippi, which will ere 
long, by the junction of various independent roads, be 
extended from St. Louis to a great distance northward 
along the Mississippi. 

Ere this letter is in print, the marriage-union be- 
tween Iowa and New-York (iron bands, not silken) 
will have been consummated. The Rock-Island and 
Chicago Railroad is already running to Rock River, a 
few miles back of Rock-Island, and on the 10th inst. 
will reach that place. The Ohio and Mississippi is 
running twenty miles eastward from St. Louis, and 
the Peoria and Ohio Railroad will run eight miles 
eastward from Burlington next week. 

One of our inland towns, Mount Pleasant, in Henry 
county, has just furnished a happy example in respect 
to the liquor-trade. All the liquor in the place has 
been purchased by general contribution, at first cost, 
and placed under the control of one or two physicians, 
who are to supervise the purposes to which it shall be 
applied, A compact has been formed, the liquor- 
dealers agreeing, to prevent the introduction of intoxi- 
eating drinks in future. Mount Pleasant is one of the 
pleasantest, healthiest, and most moral towns in the 
State. Rev. Simeon Waters, of Mount Pleasant, for 
some time past a missionary of the American Home 
Missionary Society, is the Free-Soil nominee for gover- 
nor. The election is in August next. 

The Maine Law is to play an important part in all 
our coming elections, both local and State. 

We are having a drier winter than has been known 
for years. No rain or snow, and the severe cold has 
frozen the small streams to their beds, occasioning 
some distress among the farmers. At this present 
writing, Feb. 1, there are signs of the omitted January 
thaw. 

A terrible murder occurred about four miles above 
Burlington, on the Mississippi Bottom, two days since. 
The victim, a German, who had resided here some ten 
years, was found among the ashes of his residence, 
with five ball or buck-shot wounds in his breast, and 
his lower limbs consumed by fire. Viator, 
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Communications. 


CHRISTIAN COLONIES IN THE WEST. 

AN aavertisement in The Independent relating to 
a Western enterprise, seems to furnish occasion for 
a brief discussion of a topic with manifold relations. 

The tide of emigration westward, whether for 

good or for ill, can no more be stayed than the 
course of the gulf-stream. The late census returns 
furnish proof of the general health of the western 
States. Owners of stocks valued at a hundred mil- 
lions of dellars invite the enterprising to make a 
home on new soil, to subserve the interests of both 
capitalist and producer, The last year, the present, 
and the next, will span the prairies and groves, 
hitherto almost without an inhabitant, with more 
than a thousand miles of railroad ; so that the hard- 
ships of frontier life shall no more be brought to 
mind by the multitudes of pioneers “ ticketed 
through” to the cheapest and most fertile lands on 
the continent. Landholders in the east are buying 
out the small proprictors ; and while the avocation 
of the farmer is yearly becoming more profitable 
and honorable, rich soil westward, only a two days’ 
journey distant, will be purchased at $5 the acre, 
rather than inferior soil eastward for $50. Econo- 
mical considerations, combined with the adventur- 
ous spirit and modern facilities for traveling, will 
secure the transfer of a numerous people to new 
homes on the course of “the star of empire.” 
_ Not those alone of undefined opinions, and want- 
ing position in the home of their youth, will change 
their abode, Churches now weak are to suffer a 
severe depletion. A Presbyterian minister in west- 
ern New-York writes me: “I am almost discourag- 
ed; my most enterprising men, and the very best 
families are going West.” A letter received last 
week from a pastor in Berkshire county, Mass., 
contains the following passage: “The course of 
business is such in our country, as to be steadily 
draining the very life-blood out of these mountain 
districts. We are steadily losing ground, and I 
see no practicable way of helping it Almost all of 
our enterprising youth of both sexes leave us when 
they reach maturity, and our best families are emi- 
grating to the West.” 

How, then, should such persons go West? Obser- 
vation in the West, anda careful study of the whole 
question, prompts this answer: Jn companies, with 
persons of congenial, moral, and religious sentiments 
embracing mechanics and pecuniary ability to make 
the school and the Church paramount and attractive 
institutions from the outset. To name the reasons 
for this opinion is enough. It will contribute to 
the protection of those emigrating. In the north- 
west, there are thousands of families lost to the 
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distant from their own denomination, and are sel- 
dom in church ; or they are surrounded by denom- 
inations with whom they do not choose to unite 
while there is inthe future of enjoying their 
own. ‘ Hope deferred,” relaxes exertion ; andsoon 
the once fair and flourishing professor is seen 
coming in his principles, and with perverted taste, 
co! ed to the irreligious habits of frontier life. 
Observation has proved that those who are strang- 
ers, and do not in their new home from the first 
avow their religious convictions, may never do it. 
Their excuse “ that they find nothing in the Church 
as it used to be at home,” may not be valid, while 
their removal from the presence of congenial 
friends will prove the shipwreck of their principles. 

“My people are so scattered!” is the mournful 
expression of many a home missio : for well 
they know that a monthly hearing of the Word 
ordinarily fails to secure the fruits which the pas- 
toral relation contemplates. This is the condition 
of thousands of families, which can not at present 
be remedied, since a change of home is not so easily 
made, and there is a lack of ministers even to supply 
the organized churches. ‘ 

If it be said that the Christian should be a light 
everywhere, and as leaven among the ungodly, the 
position will not be denied; but the facts are, the 
few yield to the many, and a single Christian family 
or a few poor families can effect but little in a com- 
munity where there is a strong preOrganized irre- 
ligious sentiment. A weak society may be formed 
with the best of principles, but from its pecuniary 
dependence, only to be led and perverted by design- 
ing men, to the dishonor of religion, and as numer- 
ous localities evidence, inflicting a blow on a given 
denomination, from which it will require years to 
recover. 

The Bishops of Ireland complain that one-half the 
Catholics emigrating to America are lost to the 
Church; and having studied the causes of this loss, 
Rome prefers that her adherents should dwell near 
to the priest and the Church in poverty, rather than 
with plenty and distant from the Church. Protest- 
ants may Borne from their enemics the methods in 
order to preservation and power. A lesson may be 
known from towns in Vermont, New-York, Ohio, 
and Illinois, which were settled by a heterogeneous 
people, distracted by numerous sects, and which still 
lack that absorbing element of influence which, in 
towns adjacent, settled by congenial spirits, has 
sustained schools and seminaries, and an able minis- 
try, all contributing to a still greater assimilation. 

ORGANIZED EMIGRATION becomes a Christian duty, 
if a new home is sought. There is a natural pro- 
clivity to the strong side, and a horror of minori- 
ties. Bad men in new neighborhoods, in the pre- 
sence of strong Christian men, have often given up 
controversy, and from motives of peace and policy, 
have placed themselves within the reach of the min- 
ister’s voice, which has eventuated in their conver- 
sion. 

In a time of rebellion, government is respected 
according to the number and character of the force 
sent to quell the outbreak ; and the force and posi- 
tion of Christians in the frontier States determines 
their influence on the all-abounding errors, and 
whether Christ’s triumph shall be early and com- 
plete, or delayed indefinitely. Government erects 
the light-house at such a height, and with a given 
number of lamps. Fitful, chance lights on the 
shore will not suffice in the nights of darkness and 
storm; no more will single Christians, mostly poor, 
and of necessity secular in their pursuits, scattered 
through the West, effect that which requires to be 
done by a combination of influence. If Christians, 
then, would unite to this end “the solitary place 
shall be glad for them,” and the report would go 
out through the land, “ there are the profits of god- 
liness and conquests for Christ.” 

There are social and material bearings of this 
question, which deserve a brief mention. We are 
made for society ; society is not “ got up to order,” 
like a military company for an emergency. But 
persons with a common aim, of the same faith, and 
with a free will, embarking together, will find a va- 
riety of pleasing correspondences in a new home, 
where all are called to the same trials, and inspired 
with kindred hopes. We remember the glowing 
countenances of our fathers, rehearsing the story of 
days when, with a brother’s spirit, they laid the 
foundations which are now justly their children’s 
pride and joy. Their trials we need not know in 
full, borne, as we may be, by steam to the prairies, 
long smiling with invitations for the stranger; but 
enough remains of toil and devotion to the genera- 
tions that come after, to perpetuate friendships 
through prospered years to old age. Constructing 
a social and religious fabric, and not complaining 
over that which can not be remedied, is the proper 
employment, and contributes to real affinity, happi- 
ness, and strength of character. 

The economies of this question are evident. 
Where there are numbers, the pecuniary burdens 
of the Church and school are divided, and every 
valued institution rendered really more valuabie. 
Lands adjacent to the Christian colonies, are held 
in the market at a much higher price than those in 
the vicinity of a medley class of people. 

A number of families in one company may pur- 
chase merchandise and materials for house-building 
at much lower rates than the immigrant alone; and 
public spirit, in the laying-out of grounds, and in 
ornamental culture, will effect at a little expense 
that which individual enterprise could not achieve. 

Persons with a common interest, settled by the 
stream of water, or near a coal-bed, can, with eco- 
nomy, establish those factories which every consid- 
eration of political economy requires in the West. 
The farmers, uniting their funds, can purchase patent 
reapers, and mowers, and other great labor-saving 
inventions of this age, yet beyond the reach of the 
mass of isolated farmers. Stock and wool growers, 
at a small cost to each, can secure the best bloods, 
and such advantages from their introduction as are 
now only known in a few wealthy localities. 

We forbear to enumerate advantages further. If 
it be said that some may leave the company, we 
answer, their vacancy will invite good rather than 
bad men. If failures are in memory, the answer is, 
not on virgin soil, in a free State, in this day of rail- 
roads. J. B. G. 
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“CONVENTION,” 


Ir can not be expected that a press of the 
national stamp of character which pertains to The 
Independent, should give a too unequal portion of 
attention to the interests of Connecticut. The cir- 
cumstances, however, which are taking the lead of 
ecclesiastical sentiment in that State, are such as 
naturally may be expected to arise in other com- 
munities, such as belong to ordinary conditions of 
human society, and may answer as the moot scenes 
in which principles are produced and tested, and 
become of wider interest therefore, than the limited 
jurisdiction under which they are now agitated. 
These circumstances express simply the tendency 
of power and influence, wherever confided or com- 
mitted for convenience only, to entrench and 
strengthen itself, and claim the right of self-defense 
in its own right, and assert that to be done by 
prerogative which was at first conceded upon strict 
responsibility. It is worth while that this case of 
ecclesiastical questions should be presented to all 
our people ; for it is only. by a just apprehension of 
their complete rights, of the dangers which assail 
them, and the evils which they exclide, that the 
power of the popular polity is felt by those who 
exercise it, or its value seen in that to which its 
gracious Designer hath called it—to make all the 
members alike, and consciously one with its Head. 

The advocates of a Convention, in your late 
paper, intimated a desire to include within the ordi- 
nary judicatories of the Church—I do not repeat 
his words—a constituent lay-element, the defect of 
which, in those positions, was felt to be injurious. 
The recommendation was not Jesuitical, but honest; 
and it was by no means seen that the association of 
said privilege in government does not save it from 
the arrogation of an exclusive character; that it is 
intended, in fact, rather to strengthen the exercise 
of power, than to restore it to its true position, and 
intrust it to the natural vitality of right. 

Hardly any government is arbitrary, except by 
degrees. Even the feudal system, at times, grew 
out of the varying fortunes of free companions. 
And then, it is the gold of the official's collar that 
makes it sit easy, throughout the gradations of 
privileged subserviency. No hierarchy exists at all, 
but by consent and compensation, The Pope is 
not the only apostle whose finger is in the bag. 
Even laymen may be capable of connivance at 
assumptions, though the Catholics have never 
tru them. But it has never been conceived as 
a privilege, to which brethren of Christian 
churches on the primitive basis should aspire, that 
they should sit upon all questions that control 
their interests, unless it has first been doubted that 
a have the right—an aggravation of folly, in- 


It will be,enough for those interested in. move- 
ments of the kin contemplated in Connecticut, to 








Church by removal. They have made a home 


ove what is the evil intended to be remedied, 
¢ how did it arise theap? Is it that the Say- 








brook Platform ry hy any less power than it has 
received, or that the Cant geben in that 
instrument any dereliction from the faith has occur- 
red, or is threatened, which stronger organizations 
ean exclude? Can power keep out heresy? It 
can bribe it when in. It can bind it up in one’ 
enormous and pernicious bundle, fenced against any- 
thing but the fires of reform, or the fervors of the 
latter day. Its office is not to purify, but to pro- 
tect, to defend and debase together. I speak of 
power as a guarded usurpation. Right, on the 
contrary, gives the equal privilege of truth and 
reason, and the wisdom of the Holy Ghost, to all. 
In the primitive Church of God, it is the spirit of 
its mem of which he would be careful, and for 
which he has provided. Responsibility is the 
talent lodged in their bosoms. He bids them oc- 
cupy—not till Dr. Hall is content; till Dr. McEwen 
has seen the travail of his soul—till He come. The 
kingdom of heaven cometh not by observation ; 
not by consistories, consociations, classes; not by 
conventions even, in one or two houses, and a 
sprinkling, for dignity’s sake, of the lay element. 
But the preparation of the heart, full of the value 
of spiritual things; the answer of the tongue, built 
up and familiarized in all divine knowledge, cometh 
from the Lord; and in these may be recognized the 
coming of his judgments, if they be real, universal. 
This is the kingdom which he hath ordained—a 
spiritual one. In such a kingdom have some also 
been chosen as overseers. What, then, is their 
work, but to hold to its purposes, and trust to its 
polity? not to suit a defective state of things with 
new contrivances, but to remedy that state ; change 
it, if wrong, by substituting the right. Make all 
good which He has instituted for good, and the 
spirit of his children will return to his own house; 
not as servants, but as sons; not as dependents, but 
as heirs; and because they are sons, the spirit of 
his Son comes to their hearts. 

The simpler the machinery of paternal action 
may be, the more purely it trusts to the spirit of 
sonship of his Church, the more truly is the wisdom 
of this world foolishness beyond the wisdom of 
God, and the might and power of man weakness 
before his Spirit! Prosperity is with those that 
seek unte Him daily. Let those in Connecticut see 
that they do not seek unto another, and attempt to 
betray the flock, and go astray after other gods, 
when God hath said unto them, “ Return ye: let 
all everywhere take heed, watch, and pray.” As 
to church-government, I would say unto all, watch. 

A Layman. 





a ae 
COMMUNICATION FROM MR. WILLIS. 


Messrs. Eprrors: It is rather a singular expe- 
rience to find a person commenting upon articles 
which, to all appearance, he has never read. Will 
you allow me through your columns to request 
your correspondent ‘“M.” to read what J have writ- 
ten on the subject of “ Church-Music” before com- 
menting thereupon? Unless the English language 
plays me very false, I have expressed opinions quite 
different to those he imputes to me. 

In my articles thus far I have made, among other 
things, the following statements: there are two 
styles of church-music, the devotional, and the im- 
pressive or ornamental; these two distinct and au- 
thentic styles have been gradually developed in the 
history of the Church: the office of the impressive 
style, I consider to impress religiously, to elevate 
and prepare the heart for devotion: the office of 
the other style is to subserve the purposes of 
worship. ‘The impressive style of music I consider 
as represented legitimately by the choir: the devo- 
tional style, by congregational singing. Of hymnsI 
have also made a classification : those conveying the 
idea of worship, and those not conveying this idea. 
Hymns of worship I assign to what seems to me the 
fittest place, the congregational department: hymns 
of a descriptive character, hymns animative to wor- 
ship, hymns addressed to individuals or to the au- 
dience, I have assigned to the choir. This line of 
distinction between the devotional and the impres- 
sive, the congregation and the choir, runs through 
the whole series of articles thus far, and will con- 
tinue to do so to the end; and this simply for the 
reason that, in my estimation, we have sadly con- 
founded music with worship—church entertainment 
with church devotion. 

The only point where “ M.” seems clearly to have 
appreciated me is on the subject of doctrinal and 
didactic hymns.* This is the only style of hymn I 
have censured. On this subject I would commend 
to “M.” the very excellent article on “Church 
Psalmody” in the last number of The Independent. 
I have already twice relieved myself of an opinion 
on this subject in these columns, and will not again 
formally resume the theme; still persisting that 
music can express and accompany nothing that is 
not emotional. If theological dogmas can be made 
emotional, then marry them to music—not other- 
wise. As a matter of possibility, anything can be 
set to music—from the Declaration of Independence 
to the Multiplication-Table. The latter has already, 
I believe, been set to music for infant minds. But, 
for my own part, I would much rather sing of the 
emotions experienced after reading the “ Declara- 
tion,” or depict in tones the dolorous sensations in- 
timately associated with early ‘“‘ Multiplication” ex- 
periences, than try to sing the words, “ All men 
are born free and equal,” or ‘‘ Twice one are two.” 

Things that are addressed solely to the intellect 
have no kind of claim upon a language which ap- 
peals only to the heart—and such a language is 
Music. Respectfully yours, 

Ricaarp Storrs Wiis. 


a! Se 
DESCRIPTIVE MUSIC. 
NO. VIII. 


Ix acity not a thousand miles from New-York, the 
oratorio of the Creation was once performed by a 
musical society. In the course of this oratorio oc- 
curs the well-known passage, ‘ And God ‘said, let 
there be light,” in which on the word ligAt, a grand 
crash of instruments is brought by the composer to 
bear. Before commencing the chorus in which this 
passage occurs, the gas-lights in the hall, by means 
of the main-screw, had been half-dimmed. At 
the main-screw (like the man at the bellows of an 
organ) was placed an operator ; between whom and 
the hall of performance a communication was estab- 
lished. At the critical moment, on the word “ light,” 
simultaneously with the crash of instruments, the 
operator did his duty—he attacked the screw, 
turned vigorously, and a blinding flash of light from 
every gas-flame in the hall electrified the audience. 

Again, in another city, Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem Excelsior was musically performed. The cry 
of the youth, who bears the standard in ascending 
the mountain, was given in the music by a single 
voice. This voice—that of a little girl in the pre- 
sent instance—was heard to come very faintly from 
some unknown quarter. At last, however, the ma- 
chinery of the effect was discovered: the little girl 
was singing fainter and fainter “Excelsior” from a 
room above, and down the ventilator ! 

Now, descriptive effects are often heard in the yva- 
rious departments of secular Art, where, in skillful 
hands and tastefully applied, they may be in place... 
An instance of this we find in that master-work of 
Beethoven, the Symphonia Heroica. This sym- 
phony Beethoven intended to dedicate to Napoleon, 
whose newly-risen star had just begun to dazzle the 
world, and had fired the genius of the poet with the 
splendid subject for a composition of—a hero’s 
career. But Beethoven, who, it is well known, was 
an ardent republican in his political principles, in- 
dignantly canceled the dedication, and actually tram- 
pled with rage upon the symphony one day, whena 
friend had informed him of the newly-developed aim 
of Napoleon at a crown. This symphony describes 
the career and death of a hero; and at the close of 
one of the movements, the last moments of the hero 
are musically painted ; his song of victory becomes 
fainter, the melody is very skillfully interrupted, and 
heard at last only at intervals, in half inarticulate 
fragments, till a low mournful tone or sigh closes the 
scene. The effect is beautiful and impressive. It 
is also in place, and appropriate to the subject. 





* Among the indications of interest felt ip this sub- 


ject on the part of the clergy, the following extract of 


a letter from a clergyman in Maine may deserve a place 
here. 
“ Campen, Maine, Jan. 10, 1854. 

“Mr. R. S. Witus: I take this opportunity to thank 
you for what. you have already given the public, 
upon the subject of church-music in the last numbers of 

el ent. Ihave been exceedingly tried upon 
this subject, even among my ministerial brethren, who 
will often say, ‘Let us praise God in the use of —— 
hymn,’ naming some didactic or hortatory hymn, with- 
out one word of praise to the great Jehovah from be- 
ginning te end. The psalm or hymn must preach, the 
Seripture must preach, so with the prayer and sermon ; 
and what becomes of the poblie worship of our Lord 
and Maker? - Cb ad 

“I trust, my dear sir, that you will pardon this brief 
expression of feeling by a stranger. -I hope you will 
go on doing good in that direction. Ministers, churches, 
and people need instruction upon this point. 

“Yours with respect, C. Omasn” 


seem > + 


Again in vocal music, -we have Beethoven's well- 


known and exquisite song of Adelaide. Reference 
is made in this song to the nightingale; and in the 
instrumental accompaniment is introduced the note 
of the sweet singer. In the oratorio of the Cre- 
ation, already mentioned, the music throughout is 
descriptive of the words ; though these descriptive 
effects are more often given to the accompanying in- 
struments than to voices. There is also a good deal 
of this descriptive music in Beethoven’s pastoral 
symphony, which he composed in a retired country 
place, in the open air, in the midst of beautiful 
scenery. You hear all rural and woodland sounds ; 
among others, the sweet note of the cuckoo is dis- 
tinctly audible. 

These descriptive effects have also (as is well 
known) been introduced into poetry. The familiar 
lines of Virgil are of this character : 


“Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula cam- 
pum.”— neidos, lib. viii., 595. 


Here the gallop of the horses mentioned is dis- 
tinctly organized in the rhythm. In Richard Dana's 
beautiful poem, too, of the Buccaneer, these lines 
occur : 

“ But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently— 
How beautiful: no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach.” 


The swinging, swaying motion of the duck, and 
the tranquillity of the scene, are beautifully painted 
in the rhythm. 

These are single instances, both of music and 
poetry. There are many such to be found. But it 
will be remarked, first, that these effects are intro- 
duced mainly into the secular department of Art, 
and even in the case of the oratorio, have no con- 
nection with an act of devotion. And, second, these 
effects, when introduced, are done not only in good 
taste, and with a certain propriety of connection, 
but (what is still more important,) adequate time is 
also taken to producethem. In the dying scene, for 
instance, in Beothoven's symphony, he does not 
compress the effect into a line of eight notes, (as is 
sometimes attempted by church-choirs,) but he em- 
ploys hundreds and thousands of notes—a long mu- 
sical passage. He gives his hero time todie. A 
very frequent attempt in music, also, has been the 
painting of a thunder-storm, and the succeeding 
clear, serene weather. Beethoven has done this in 
several instances. But here also he takes time for 
it; the storm gathers and comes majestically on, 
with becoming deliberation and impressiveness. 
Here, again, is there no attempt to raise suddenly 
raging winds and billows, as in the space of a 
hymn-line of eight notes. 

At best, however, this descriptive character of 
tones and words seems to me to belong rather to a 
lower, than a higher order of artistic effect. It may 
justly be considered so, I think, in music. For in 
a case where mere natural sounds are imitated, 
(as in the instance mentioned of the cuckoo in Beet- 
hoven’s pastoral symphony,) the most you can say 
is, that Beethoven, for a moment, ceases to be Beet- 
hoven, to become—a cuckoo! And, in cuckoo- 
music, the cuckoo herself is certainly the better 
musician of the two. Even in poetry, where the 
rhythm, or an alliterative character of words accom- 
plishes the imitation, the impression upon my own 
mind is always most agreeable when it seems to be 
rather beautifully accidental than prosaically inten- 
tional and premeditated. 

How these descriptive effects have been intro- 
duced into our church-music, I shall show in my 


next article. 
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THE PREACHER’S DUTY TO HIS OWN MIND. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 

Tne enemies of Christianity have for ages been 
picking at its foundations; but they have found 
them eternal granite, upon which 2000 years have 
made no impression. And now they have commenced 
anew mode of warfare. They would render Christ- 
ianity obsolete by means of a higher revelation. 
Such names as Shaftesbury, Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau, are mentioned by them with affected 
horror. They have more faith than the primitive 
saints, and more revelations to their inner con- 
sciousness than the apostles ever dreamed of. They 
are firm believers in Christianity, only they have 
advanced far beyond it. They are more spiritual 
than Christ himself. 

With a dash of their magical pens they can pour 
upon this terrestrial orb more light than has ever 
emanated from the Man of Nazareth. There are 
more wonders in their philosophy than heaven and 
earth had ever dreamed of before. 

Such is one of the leading forms of infidelity, that 
is now aiming an assassin’s blow at Christianity. It 
is more fearful than any other, because it exists in 
the bosom of the nominal Christian. It has received 
the waters of baptism. It partakes of the eucharist. 
It stands in the pulpit. It rolls its serpent eye “in 
fine frenzy” above the holy bands and the graceful 
folds of the surplice. It talks of a higher life, of the 
soul as aray of Deity, ef its sublime communion with, 
and ultimate absorption into, the soul of the world. 
It sings more witchingly than Orpheus or the Sirens, 
and paints an elysium of flowers and rainbows. It 
talks in rhapsodies and incoherent ranting about all 
things terrestrial, celestial, and infernal, except sin 
and redemption. Such are many in our own country 
and in Europe, who call themselves ministers of the 
Gospel. Such a minister we once knew, in a New- 
England city, of whom one of his hearers very sar- 
castically observed, that he admired Mr. as 
a preacher, for he never meddled either with politics 
or religion. This remark may have been made after 
listening to a discourse from the words ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth,” and from which the preacher 
announced the very momentous and practical sub- 
ject, “‘The mechanism of the human hand.” 

If it were literally true that such preachers med- 
died not at all with religion, it would be better. 
But they do meddle with it, they corrupt it, they 
trample out the life of it, and serve up the dead car- 
cass to their hearers seasoned with the miscrable 
drippings of their own philosophy. 

This new form of infidelity is the best net the 
devil ever invented to catch men with. It is a 
transcendental, poetico-philosophic pantheism. 

Against this, in addition to the ordinary forms of 








contend. He should be prepared to meet it, to ex- 
pose its shallowness and hollow-heartedness. He 
must be able to show the unlearned and unstable 
the abyss infidelity has covered over with flowers. 

To do this he must understand what it is. He 
must know its foundation, its spirit, its modes of 
reasoning, its insinuating, plausible, and captivating 
forms of appeal. He should be sufficiently familiar 
with it to know how to get the Gospel lever under 
its base, that he may upturn its foundations, and 
reveal the seven devils that have made their abode 
there. 

I mention this as one of the special motives to 
the preacher, tofurnish his mind with a various and 
comprehensive learning, and particularly with that 
department of learning which has so direct a bear- 
ing on theology. 

His proper work is to preach the plain, unvar- 
nished Gospel. This should ever be the central 
object of thought and pursuit, It should bring into 
its own service all his acquisitions. It should direct 
and control all his researches. The minister should 
arrange in converging lines around the cross, a'l his 
attainments in science, philosophy, and history. 
All their lesser beams of light should be merged in 
the glory that radiates from Calvary. This should 
be his stand-point in theology, and in the investiga- 
tion of all truth. Here should be his obseryatory, 
from which he directs his telescope to all the stars 
of truth, and determines their altitude and azimuth, 
their longitude and latitude in the universal system. 
If it is a fact that all truths are related and reflect 
light on each other, itis not less obvious to the 
enlightened Christian that all truths center around 
the person of Jesus, as truth’s great living embodi- 
ment, and around his cross as the culminating point 
in the firmament of redemption. ; 

With such a conception of theology and of the 
universe, he should apply himself with ardor to all 
departments of truth. Not a ray of light that darts 
on his mind, need be lost to his work as an ambas- 
sador for Christ; for all science illustrates theology, 
or is rather included in theology. 

The preacher, therefore, can never be too learned 
or too intelligent for his office. If, the effect of his 
knowledge is to enlarge his mind, to give it a wider 
range, a higher reach, and a stronger grasp, it cor- 
respondingly enlarges his view of theglory of Christ 
and the work of redemption. It places him ona 
higher peak of the spiritual mount, whence he has 
a broader range of vision and a more gorgeous 
beauty and magnificence, to kindle his imagination 
and entrance his soul. If its effect is to make his 
mind more discriminating, it will the better prepare 
him to dissect systems of error, to unmask the in- 
fidel, to set forth his system in its unadorned ugli- 





ness, and to hold up truth in its pure brightness, 
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glittering like the diamond. It will 
more direct, exact, and conclusive eo om q a M 
hee — the 2p oe and unnece: - 
pletives of his style, and make it ic 
and forcible. If the effect of his varied leapicucte 
to awaken aspirations for a higher wisdom <a 7 
founder philosophy, and a more perfect know! ~ 
these aspirations will be chastened and contro] 
by Christian humility, and will but increas, ‘tk 
zeal and assiduity in his appropriate labors, 
I repeat it, then, the true minister of Christ , 
never become too enlightened or too strong for ha 
work, For as he advances in wisdom, and grow - 
intellectual stature, his own appropriate seic,. 
rises In proportionate grandeur before him. Tho, ; 
he stand on the — summit of human learnine ..: 
sees a pigmy worl th 1 
low, yet he sees the dread mount of theology ris; 
above him vast, sublime, insurmountable towern® 
in the dazzling radiance of God that settle« an om 
its summit; and he feels like an emmet of the +). 
looking upon the cloud-piereing Himalayahs 
The man who has true faith and humj);: 


Sin 


follows the guiding star of Bethleh: m, and looks ai 
truth from the stand-point of Calvary, can ; ever he 
led astray by the dim and dubious lights of }, 


: uma 
learning. rm 


He can never be decoyed upon the rocks 


can never be induced to yield the word of ( 10d to 
the impudent demands of human science. On the 
contrary, viewing all truth through the holy jie; 
revelation, he not only imbibes a purer scienc. 
baptizes all science in the name of the Father 
Son and the Holy Ghost. He compels science to } 
Biblical and Christian, or he discards it as the . 
spring of human folly and ignorance. 

The more he learns of the wisdom of may 4) 
more he feels the imperfection of the humay f. 
ties, the errors of philosophy, the ever chaneine 
never satisfying forms of human belief, and the more 
implicit his confidence in the Scriptures as th, word 
of God, and the only regenerative, life-giving yo 
of the world. From all the musty tomes of a: 


r) 


literature, from deep communion with the gros 
philosophers of ancient and modern times. | 
Socrates to Lord Bacon and the German theo, 
gians, he flies with more than a pilgrim’s dey 
to the pure fountain of truth, and with joy 
water from the wells of salvation. - 
What good, then, does all his learning a: 
only teaches him that the wisdom of this \ 
foolishness with God ? 
I answer, this is one lesson he learns, and a 1 
important one. It can not be so well learned jn ay 
other way. His conviction of the folly of man. ani 


more thorough, than it could be had he only du)))), 
in the Pierian spring, or slept for a night under ¢) Q 
shadow of Parnassus. ; : 

But this is not the only or the chief advantage {] 
preacher may derive from an acquaintanc: 
human learning. By the aid of revelation hy 
select the true from the false—can winnow « 
chaff from the wheat. He can follow th 
windings of depraved reason as it has traced it 
through the ages, and only made foot-prints « 
sand, to be erased by the next wave of folly 
succeeded. He can see distinctly the boundary | 
tween the human and divine—what human ; 
can do, and what it can not do, and how m 
man is wrecked when he would navigate wit! 
philosophy, the unexplored and unrevealed 
eternity. 

He can see how error, though clothed in yay 
garbs, and appearing under a thousand diffu 
forms, emanates from one corrupt fount&in, a 
be reduced to a few simple elements. He may sc 
in the present the follies and farces of the past 
enacted, old exploded heresies revived under: 
names, clothed in new garments, and speaking 
more modern dialect. Thus he is prepared to mr 
them in whatever shape they come, whether 
coarse sensuality of a Caliban, or the delicate m 
of an Ariel. J. M 
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RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE COLLEGES 


Tue following brief statements respecting the 
religious condition of the different colleges j; 





England, and some of those in the middle Sia 
have been obtained by a committee of the S 
Religious Inquiry in Amherst College, and ar 
presented to the Christian public, with th 
that they may awaken a deeper interest, and 
more earnest prayers, at the annual fast fo: 
and at all times, in behalf of those who ar 
nected with these and other similar inst 
learning. We give a condensed statemer 
facts furnished by our correspondents, and : 
in their own language as possible, without « 
ing too much space. Several other coll 
been written to, but no accounts have as \ 
received. 

In Waterville College, Maine, there ar 
Of this number 36 are professors of 1 
have the Gospel ministry in view, and 2 
become missionaries to foreign lands. ‘T! 
sustain two weekly religious meetings. ‘I 
an association called the Boardman M 
Society, which has for its object the pron 
religious knowledge and piety among its 1 
One interesting case of conversion has 
during the past year; others are thought 
still out of Christ. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., con! 
students. About 60 are professors of r 
large part of whom are expecting to ente: 
istry. Many are discussing the questio: 
duty to the heathen, with a willingness to 
ever it may call them. Separate pray 
are sustained by the different classes « 
day, and a union-meeting on Friday 
two religious societies, namely, the Th: 
Society of Inquiry. A greater religious 
than usual has prevailed during tho | 
Christians have been more prayerful a 
and the impenitent more thoughtful and j 
There have been twelve or fifteen cases of 
sion, several of which strikingly illustrate t 
of divine grace. “We have much to be t 
for, and much to deplore. God has bles: 
beyond our deserts.” 





opposition to the truth, the Gospel minister must | 


Middlebury College, Vt.—Number of stud 
| About 30 are professors of religion, 1! 
| number studying for the ministry is not | 
|The Philadelphian Soci ty meets ever) 


| evening to discuss religious questions, a 


bath morning for prayer and conferer 
| prayer-meetings are held every week. TT! 


| 
| 
| 


been no conversions during the past yea 
elevated tone of moral feeling prevails a 
students. 

University of Vermont.—Number of s 
121; professors of religion, 32; studyin 
ministry, 21; intending to become missio1 


for all wh 


posed to attend. There is ciety for 1 
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| inquiry, which holds its meetings weekly. 
have been no conversions during the past yea" 


| 
| 


but little religious interest. At present, | 
we feel much encouraged to hope and pray 
At Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., t! 


| 126 students; 51 are professors of relig 


intending to enter the ministry, and 3} 
become missionaries to foreign lands. 1 
two weekly prayer-mectings sustained by ' 
dents ; also, a “Society of Christian Resear 
object of which is to promot religious kr 
and to aid in the missionary enterprise, by | 
and contribution. It supports a beneficiar 
Batticotta Seminary, Ceylon. ‘There has | 
little deep religious interest during the | 
It seems at the present to be increasing. 
Madison University, Hamilton, N. ¥., 
208 students; 175 are professors of r 
{have the ministry in view, and 18 the u 
field, The students hold three weekly 
meetings, The monthly concert of prayer” 
sions is held on the first Monday of every! 
at which time the regular college exercises 4 
pended. There are three societies for the | 
of religious knowledge, namely, the Socict) 
quiry, embracing nearly all the professors 0! ' 
A report of some missionary station is rea° 
the society on the first Sabbath evening © 
month. Second, the Eastern Association, © 
ing those who expect to labor in the fore'g! i 
The objects of this association are to pray ' 
obtain information, concerning the success © 
Third, the Western Association, ©"! 
those who intend to labor in the ministry ™ 
There has been rather more than the usu 
of religious interest during the past yeaT; - 
of conversion have occurred. 

Brown University, Providence, R. 1, © 
270 students; 70 are professors of religion,” 
studying for the ministry, and 2 propose 10 io 
niissionaries. Two prayer-meetings are he'd t” . 
the week; the classes meet separately 0 rhode 
evening, and together Wednesday eveminz. » vs 
who are not professors seldom attend. *" 
monthly concert is here observed, at w™ 


sions. 
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creeping on the base eart}, jy. p 
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or enveloped in the fogs of infidel philosophy. yy) 


the wisdom of the Divine Word is more intence 
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FD one of the college profi 
| ese of missions t! 
1s dae a monthly meet 
Inquiry. 
TY utgers College, N 
ber of students, 88; 
studying for the mini 
prayer meeting is hel 
a Bible eae at this 
§ American—which pay 
Parent Society about $ 
At Trinity College, 
are 103 students, 27 of 
ministry. The numbe 
46. There is a society 
giation, which has for 
religious knowledge. 
prayer and religious in 
At Bowdoin ( allege, 
176 students ; 44 are p 
jority of whom will pro 
but one is known to 
| missionary. There ar 
on Saturday evening 
y elasses also hold separa 
is a society called the ‘ 
all the pious students 
Ht marked by sobriety ar 
gious services. There 
versions; but further 
tions of God's presence 
Williams College, W 
of students, 231; of 
religion, 61 have the ( 
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six conversions durir 
meetings: The Presid 
on Saturday evening. 
elasses meet for confer 
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from one to two o'clock 
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reading essays on mis: 
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Inquiry in Amherst College, and are now 
1 to the Christian public, with the hope 
may awaken adeeper interest, and call forth 
prayers, at the annual fast for colleges, 
behalf of those who are con- 
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college professors gives an account 0 
~~ at missions throughout the world. There 


30 a monthly meeting of the Society of Mission- 


Inquiry. . 

a A ntdors’ College, New- Brunswick, pel cam geo 
ber of students, 88; professors of re igion, eat 
studying for the ministry, 18 or —. arm y 
rayer-meeting is held by the students. ere is 
Bible oy at this college—an auxiliary of the 
Ameriean—which pays into the treasury of the 
Parent Society about $50 annually. < 

At Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, there 
sre 108 students, 27 of whom are studying for the 
ministry. The number of professors of religion is 
46, There is a society called the Missionary Asso- 
eiation, which has for its object the poretuatian of 
religious rpticr an ter often meet for 

‘er and religious instruction. ; 

arts ‘Boodete College, Brunswick, Maine, there are 
176 students ; 44 are professors of religion, the ms- 
jority of whom will probably study for the seiney : 
hut one is known to be fully decided to become a 
missionary. There are meetings for all the students 
on Saturday evening and Sunday morning. Tho 
classes also hold separate prayer-meetings. The 
is a society called the “ Praying Circle,” embracing 
all the pious students. The past year has been 
marked by sobriety and good attendance on reli- 
vious services. There have been two hopeful con- 
versions; but further than this, no special indica- 
H tod’s presence. 
— ( vllege, Williamstown, Mass.—Number 
of students, 231; of these 110 are professors of 
religion, 61 have the Gospel ministry in view, and 
§ intend to become missionaries. There have been 
six conversions during the past year. Religious 
meetings: The President lectures to the students 
on Saturday evening. Sabbath morning all the 
gasses meet for conference. Prayer-meetings are 
held on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
fom one to two o'clock ; and also on Friday even- 
ing. The Mills Theological Society holds meetings 
alternately for the study of the Scriptures, and 
reading essays on missionary subjects and reports 
ef the different stations. The religious interest 
juring the past year has been good—at times deep 
and general, though there have been fewer conver- 
sions than in some previous years. : . 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., contains 208 
students; of these, 141 are professors of religion, 87 
are expeeting to enter the ministry, and 21 the field 
of foreign missions. At the commencement of the 
vast year considerable religious interest was mani- 
fsted. Christians were more active, and the im- 
senitent more serious. Some were inquiring, andy 
s few expressed the hope of forgiven sin. During 
the year there have been ten hopeful conversions. 
lass prayer-meetings are held on Saturday even- 
‘ng, and on Sabbath morning a general meeting of 
all the classes. The society meets once in two 
seeks to discuss religious questions, and obtain 
aissionary intelligence. At the monthly concert, 
one of its members reads a sketch of the origin and 
rogress of some missionary station, and another a 
dissertation on the general subject of missions. 
Summary.—Number of colleges reported, 12 ; 
tudents, 1486; professors of religion, 683; pre- 
raring for the ministry, 350; intending to become 
uissionaries, 45; conversions during the year, 43. 
Asuiexst CoLtece, Feb. 8, 1854. 















Literary Record. 


Yor Bors —“ Bosses and their Boys ; or, The Duties 

{ Masters and their Apprentices illustrated and en. 
Published by the American Sunday-School 
uion, Philadelphia, and sold here by Mr. Meeks, 147 
assau street. 18mo, pp. 144, with frontispiece. 


reed,” 
4 


A Cotorgp Pastor.—‘ Sermons Preached in the Afri- 
11 Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Thomas, Phila- 
lphia, by William Douglass, Rector.” Published by 
‘ing & Baird, 9 Sanson street, Philadelphia, 12mo, pp. 
)l, containing twelve sermons. Dedicated to the con- 
regation of St Thomas, “as a small expression of gra- 
tude for the many tokens of esteem and love bestowed 
pon the author during his parochial labors among 
lem for the period of nineteen years.” 

Five Points.—“ The Old Brewery, and the New Mis- 
n-House at the Five Points. By Ladies of the Mis- 
1.” Published by Stringer & Townsend, 222 Broad- 





{ » and other similar institutions of yay. 12mo, pp. 304. The volume is designed to give 
We give a condensed statement of the ill presentation to the public of the benevolent ope- 
ished by our corre spondents, and as nearly Boions of the [Methodist] Ladies’ Missionary Society. 
as possible, without occupy- § “ ‘ Nests aieenste ey : 
pace, Several other colleges have Byane.—“ Mechanics: their Principles and Applica- 
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Edited by Oliver By rne, author of the “ Pocket- 
opanion for Engineers and Machinists.” Published 
De Witt & Davenport, 160 Nassau street. 


182. 


12mo, 


De. Cummine.—* Benedictions; or, The Blessed Life.” 
y John Cumming, D.D., Minister of the Scottish Na- 
ual Church, Lendon.” 12mo, pp. 494. Published by 
hn P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 

‘1aNo-Musra—Mr. Waters has sent us another bundle 
{ his popular musieal publications: 


Christ l. “The Water-Spirits,” a duet; words by James 
(%) ege, Hanover, N. H., contains 980 umonds, music by Thomas Baker. 
are professors of religion—a 2. “The Prodigal Son, or Sacred Song; a quartet or 
: re expecting to enter the Min- BLorus, for the use of church or social and family-cir- 
M ussing the question of their Harmonized and arranged by Henry C. Watson. 
at] 1, with a willingness to go wher- 3. ©The Mountain-Echo, a favorite song, written 
- ee ec tare Ste PS | composed by the Hutchinson Family.” Accompa- 
union-mecting on Friday. There are iment by H. C. Watson. 
cties, namely, the Theological and 4. “Onee a Year;” a ballad; words by Fitz-James 
Inquiry. A greater religious interest # Brien, music Ly Thomas Baker. 
1 prevailed during the past year. 5. “ Buckley's Celebrated Sleighing-Song,” composed 
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y A. Sedgwick. 
- “St. Clare to Little Eva in Heaven.” Words and 
busie by Geo, C. Howard, affectionately dedicated to 
s daughter Cordelia, 
7. “Despair Not; or, Should the Star of Hope Beam 
uly; aSaered Duet and Quartet.” Words by J. HL; 
sic by V. C. Taylor. 
Yanpensettana.—“ The Cruise of the Steam-yacht 
‘orth Star;’ a Narrative of the Excursion of Mr. 
inderbilt’s party to England, Russia, Denmark, 
ce, Spain, Italy, Malta, Turkey, Madeira, ete.; by 
‘v. John Overton Choules, D.D.” Boston: Published 
Gould & Lincoln; and by Evans & Dickerson, New- 
rk. 12mo,, pp. 853, with portraits of “Commodore” 
lerbilt and Captain Eldridge, and several engray- 


“Howcorataic Practice of Medicine, embracing the 
‘Story, Diagnosis, and Treatment of diseases in ge- 
tal, including those peculiar to Females, and the 
rk. Published by Lamport, Blakeman & Law, 8 
"k place. 12mo, pp. 576. 
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borough, a dissenting minister, who was much en 

in preparing young men for the pulpit, and whose life, 
written by Mr. Jay, has had a large circulation. A 
mere youth when he began to preach, not having at- 
tained his sixteenth year, hie first public attempt at a 
sermon was made in the village of Ablington, in Wilt- 
shire; he has stated, in one of his publications, that 
before he was of age, he had delivered nearly one 
thousand sermons. At first he preached at various 
small places in the same part of Wiltshire, and for 
nearly a twelve-month he officiated as the minister of 
Lady Maxwell's Chapel, at the Hotwells, Clifton, In 
the year 1791, he was settled as the minister of Argyle 
Chapel, in this city, having previously for “many 
months preached there. He married, about the year 
1790, the daughter of Mr. Coombs, a eee miller, 
resident in the village of his birth, and by her had, we 
believe, three sons and three daughters. Mrs. Jay died 
a few years ago, and the deceased afterward married 
Miss Head, of Bradford, who survives him, Mr. Jay 
continued to be the minister of Argyle Chapel, until 
January last, the ministry then having been prolonged 
Curing the remarkable period of sixty-two years. In 
Jataary, 1841, when Mr. Jay had oe the fiftieth 
year of his ministry at Argyle Chapel, the jubilee was 
celebrated by religious services in the chapel, and by 
a social meeting which was held in the Assembly- 
rooms. This latter took place on Tuesday, the 2d of 
February, 1841. As many as 820 persons breakfasted 
together, and a testimonial of respect was presented to 
Mr. Jay. It consisted of a salver, with an appropri- 
ate inscription, and a purse which contains £650. 
The circumstances connected with his resignation of 
the pastoral duties at Argyle Chapel, have been the 
subject of much discussion in this city and elsewhere, 
and occasioned a disunion among his people, which 
resulted in a secession of a large numer, who now as- 
semble for worship in the Assembly-rooms, There is 
no doubt that this embittered his last days, and he 
has been more than once, we understand, heard to ex- 
press his belief that the wound thus made would 
never be healed. , 

“During the present year, he has occasiona'ly 
preached at Bradford, (in which town he has, since 
his vecond marriage, frequentiy resided,) at Bratton, 
and otier small places in the neighborhod; and, not 
very long since, he preached at the chapel near the 
residence of the Earl of Ducie. Within the last month, 
he expressed a wish that he might be permitted once 
more to preach in Bath, intending, if his desire were 
gratified, that the Vineyards Chapel should be the 
place of his final pulpit ministration. The satisfac- 
tion was not, however, permitted him. For the last 
three or four weeks he has been entirely confined t 
his house in Perey Place, gradually sinking tillhiso 
death, which took place on Tuesday evening, the 27th 
instant, in the 85th year of his age. 

“Tt is well known that Mr. Jay has for many years 
had in preparation an account of his own life and 
times, and we believe that it is brought down by him- 
self to a very recent period. A volame of lectures by 
him, on Female Scriptural Characters, is in the press, 
and it is said that he revised the final sheet on the 
Friday preceding his dissolution. His death, as de- 
seribed by a gentleman who knew him intimately, 
was most tranquil. Lying with his hand between his 
face and the pillow, he appeared to be sweetly sleep- 
ing, and it was only on close examination that it was 
found life had departed.” AGRICOLA, 


A WELL-SPENT YEAR. 





A misstonary of the American Sunday-school Union 
gives this account of his stewardship to a patron who 
gave $150 for his support. 

“My labors for the year 1853 have been as follows: 


New schools organized . , . 62 
Teachers employed in them 389 
Scholars gathered ‘ ‘ ‘ 1952 
Old schools visited and fostered . ‘ 30 
These schools embrace teachers 297 

“ “ sas scuolars . 2104 
Sermons or addresses delivered 156 
Miles traveled 4255 


Amount of §. 8. Books donated 
Number of volumes circulated 


$110 79 
8961” 

“ Figures do not lie,” it is often said; but neither do 
figures always tell the whole truth, so as to convey 
adequate impressions of the fagts of which they are the 
exponents, ‘ 

Only thoughtful minds, accustomed to analyze, com- 
pare, and weigh, justly comprehend them. 

To such we commend the foregoing statement. 

1. Consider what a fountain of sweet waters in a 
dry and thirsty land is opened when one Sunday-school 
is established in a moral desert, with its library, its 
prayers and praives, and all its hallowed associations 
and concomitants. 

This missionary organize d62 new schools. 

2, Consider how salutary the influence exerted on 
the intellectual and spiritual character of one person 
induced to become a Bible-teacher. 

This missionary enlisted 389 “ mine-explorers.” 

3. Consider what a career is opened, and what an 
impulse is imparted, to the immortal soul of one child 
brought out of the darkness of ignorance into the light 
of a Sunday-school. 

This missionary was instrumental in gathering 1952 
children into the Sunday-school fold. 

4. Consider the impressions often made on the hearts 
of parents, teachers, and children, by one earnest, 
judicious, faithful sermon, or address, on such a text 
as “Suffer the little ones to come unto me.” 

This missionary delivered his message on 156 occa- 
sions. 

5. Finally, trace the history of one good book intro- 
duced to a mind, a family, a neighborhood! 

This missionary put in circulation 3961 volumes. 

APPLICATION OF THE SUBJECT. 

Who desires not the blessedness of a faithful stew- 
ard? Will the Master, when he cometh, find you so 
doing? Should not such a work be widely prosecuted? 
Will you furnish personal labor and means ? 

Ss. B.S. B. 


FLORIDA CONFERENCE. 





Tur Florida Conference of the M. E. Church, South, 
at its late meeting, adopted a report on the missionary 
work, which affords several instructive items, The 
Conference has about) 6000 white members, ‘and the 
missionary contributions are about $3000, or 80 cents 
‘to each member. There are 30,000 slaves; and if 
even the pl nters would pay 25 cents for each slave, 
for religious instruction, it would amount to $7500; 
There 45 ministers in the regular work of the Confer- 
ence; of whom five have occupied stations, three en- 
gaged in colored missions, one a Bible-agent, and one 
in a literary institution, leaving 35 for the circuits, over 
a space of 60,000 square miles, with about 90,000 in- 
habitants. We give extracts from some of the reports 
concerning individual localities : 

“Aucilla Mission—To People of Color.—The Rey. A. 
Peeler was appointed to this mission at our last Con- 
ference. He organized and served it part of the year. 
The Rev. R. L. Reeves filled it the remainder of the 
year. "The missionaries report one hundred and seven 
ty-three accessions to the church; fifty adults and 
sixty-two children baptized; between four and five 
hundred under catechetical instruction ; one hundred 
dollars raised for its support. The mission is in a 
prosperous condition, and should be continued.” 

“St. Illa Mission—To People of Color—This mis- 
sion is located among the rice-plantations upon the St. 
Illa river, and was served by he Rev. J. J. Richards, 
who reports two hundred and fitty members in the 
church. During the year, fifty three have been re- 
ceived, twenty four expelled, and three dropped ; 
forty-three children have been baptized, and two hun- 





dred under catechetical instruction. The prospects of 
doing good are encouraging, and the planters are well 
pleased and wish the mission continued. They have 
paid three hundred and four dollars, for the support of 
the missionary.” 

_ “Baker Mission—To People of Color.—This mission 
is located in Baker county, Ga.; was served by the 
Rev. Win. Edwards, who reports fifteen plantations 
under its charge, one hundred and fifty members, and 
a large number under catechetical instruction. Two 
hundred dollars were raised for its support, and the 
mission is reported as prospering.” 


“ East Florida.—All that vast scope of country, east 
and south of the St. John’s river, is entirely destitute. 
We have known persons to hold their membership over 
two hundred miles from home, as the nearest society to 
them. Upon the head-waters of the St. John’s there 
are some brethren who have for years been praying 
for a missionary, but they are yet destitute, St, Au- 
gustine, with a population of near two thousand, has 
been virtually ceded to the Romanists. And im that 
city there are over sixty colored communicants of our 
own church, and a more interesting, intelligent, and 

ious colored —aagy is not to be found within hel Cen- 

rence-ter: itory. ese sheep are without a 
shepherd.” Pi ome ° 
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DEDICATION, 





Tuz Congregational church of Centre-Lisle was dedi- 
peated on the 3ist ult. Sermon by Rev. W. Bement, 
of Elmira ; dedicatery prayer by the pastor, Rev. A. D, 
French. The church which worships in th’s house has 
been organized for twenty years. The present pastor 
has been settled over them ten years; and through his 
self-denial and perseverance, they have been built up, 
so that there isa fsir prospect of their becoming a 
strong church. May not the success of this church be 
owing to a settled ministry? Within the bounds of 
the Susquehannah Association there are only four set- 
tled pastors. The church at Centre-Lisle has no local 
advantage over many of the other churches in this re- 
gion. Are we not forced to the conclusion, that a set- 
tled ministry is the only way to insure prosperity to the 
Church ¢ G. R. E 


Revivats. —The last few months have witnessed many 
precious out-pourings of the Spirit in and around Win- 
chester, resulting in all in about 200 conversions to 
God. From the South a little cloud came up, and the 
Baptist church in Glasgow was visited with a gracious 
refreshing. Thence it moved on to Winchester, water- 
ing the Baptist and Methodist churches there. From 
Winchester again it went eastward a short distance, 
and eame down with unwonted effusion upon the “Eng- 
lish Settlement,” so ealled, this time greatly blessing 
the Presbyterian church in its course. But how shall 
I speak of Manchester, where I once labored in con- 
nection with the Presbyterian church of this place? 
Taken next in order, its moral aspect (hitherto so dis- 
couraging) is entirely changed. Under the lead of our 
Baptist brethren, all denominations became deeply in. 
terested, and were each in turn remarkably blest 
Shaping its course toward Winchester once more, the 
cloud returned and visited with another outpouring a 
populous settlement about two miles south, where I 
was called upon to labor for a season. And still the 
cloud seems to be hovering around us, as if loth to de- 
part. May it continue to discharge its invaluable 
burden ; for though many have been converted, we have 
it to say, “and yet there is room.” 

Giron C. Crarx, 
Pastor Presbyterian church, Winchester, Scott co., Ill. 





Revival at Lowen, Ini.—At the request of the 
Congregational church, of Vermillion, Rey. O. Parker, 
who has labored extensively in this and other States 
as an evangelist, commenced a protracted meeting 
here on November 29tb, which was continued four 
weeks. The Lord was with us in very deed, and 
wrought great things for us. The work was still and 
silent, but deep and powerful. Christians were greatly 
revived, many back-sliders reclaimed, and nearly, if 
not quite, 150 hopefully converted to God. The peo- 
ple came in for many miles around, and the interest 
and attendance continued to the very last. And we 
trust the Lord is still with us. 

As the fruits of this work, 63 have already been re* 
ceived by the Congregational church, and 15 by the 
Baptist. Others will, doubtless, be received by these 
churches, and some will go elsewhere. We feel that 
God has remembered us in our low estate, and we 
would praise his name for what he has done. One in 
teresting feature of this work is the large number of 
heads of families that are subjects of it. Of the 63 
received by us, 23 are male and 18 female heads of 
families, R. C. Brisvor, Pastor. 

Lowe t, La Salle eo., IIL, Feb. 2, 1854. 

Onpaixep,—At Charlotte, Michigan, Feb, 2, by a 

Council convened by letters missive, Rev. Wolcott B. 
Williams was ordained to the work of the Gospel 
ministry. Prayer and reading of the Scriptures by 
tev. J. W. Smith of Eaton Rapids; sermon by Rev. 
E. N, Bartlett of the Olivet Institute ; ordaining prayer 
by Rev. W. U. Benedict of Vermontville; right-hand 
of fellowship by Rey. J. W. Smith; charge to the 
eandidate by Rev. E. N. Bartlett. A special outpour- 
ing of the Spirit in one of the neighboring churches 
detained several ministerial brethren from attendance, 
whose assistance had been anticipated. 





The occasion was one of special interest to the in- 
fant Congregational church at the above-named place, 
to whom Bro. Williams is called to minister, and he 
enters upon his labors with encouraging prospects. 


B. 


Harttanp.—Rey. Charles G. Goddard, late pastor of 
the Congregational church, West Hartland, Ct., was 
dismissed from his pastorate on the 7th inst., by a 
Br. God- 
dard leaves a united, confiding, and now-afilicted 
people, to enter by invitation another field of labor, 
to which, it seemed clear to council that the provi- 
dence of God was calling him. 


mutual council, convened for the purpose. 


The council felt 
unfeigned grief in the afflictions of this people, and 
were constrained to observe the marked kindness and 
generosity which they exhibited toward their pastor 
to the last. Sorrpe. 

Orprvation.—Mr. Henry Blodget and Mr. Alfred L. 
Skinner were ordained to the work of the Christian 
ministry in Bucksport, Me., on the 25th ult. The for- 
mer has received an appointment from the A.B.C.F.M., 
as a missionary to China. The latter will labor for 
a time as an Evangelist at Frankfort Mills, Me. 

The examination was one of great interest. The 
explication of their doctrinal views by the candidates, 
was eminently clear and precise; while their religious 
experience, and the apprehensions of duty, in accord- 
ance with which they have devoted their lives, showed 
that the truths they are to teach and to preach have 
commanded their strongest convictions and deepest 
affections. 

The sermon by Rev. W. Parker, of Foxcroft, was 
founded on the words, “He that winneth souls, is 
wise.” It was an apt and racy illustration of the two 
ideas that the office of the minister is to win souls to 
Christ ; and that in doing this he is wise, and must be 
wise. It was not, specitically, a mis-ionary sermon, 
but was happily adapted to facts of the times among 
congregations at home. The charge was not designed 
to overwhelm with their responsibilities the minds 
which had already weighed them well, but rather to 
encourage them by affectionately enjoining a remem- 
branece of sustaining considerations. The right-hand 
by Mr. Skeele to the missionaiy, his brother-in-law, 
was very appropriate and impressive, That by Mr. 
Hayes was a brief welcome of his fellow-laborer into a 
field which was formerly a section of his own. 

The ordination of a missionery to the heathen must 
always excite peculiar emotion. In this instance it 
was heightened, because two young men of one church 
received imposition of hands; and most of those who 
participated in the exercises were relatives of our mis- 
sionary brother. Mr. Blodget with his wife, who is 
from Greenfield, Mass., is expecting to sail in the first 
ship that shall offer for Shanghai, China. v 


Foreign Mission Cavse.—At a meeting of the Essex- 
street Congregational Chureh (Dr. Adams’) last Sabbath 
evening, the annual subscription to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was 
opened, and the sum of $4067 was promptly sub- 
seribed. It is thought that this sum will be further 
increased, so as to amount to at least $5000. The 
total sum subscribed last year by this church and so- 
ciety was about $4500.—Boston Ree. 


Garnette.—Mr. Y. Garette, a member of the last 
graduating class at Andover, has reeeived a unanimous 
call to the Congregational church in Granby, Mass. 


Junxts.—Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., was regularly in- 
stalled in his pastoral charge at Hollidaysburg, Pa., by 
a committee of the Presb tery of Huntingdon, on the 
18th inst., Dr. Woods of Lewiston officiating. 

Brapvorp.—Rev. Nathan Munroe was dismissed from 
the pastoral charge of the Congregational church in 
Bradford, on the 28th ult., to fill the place of secretary 
of the American Sunday-School Union for New-Eng- 
land. He hopes by the change to regain his former 
health. Upon the same day, Rey. James T. M‘Collom, 
late of Great Falls, N. H., was installed in his place. 
Sermon by W. T. Dwight, D.D., of Portland, Me. ; 
consecrating prayer by Dr. Dimmick, of Newburyport; 
charge to the pastor by Rev. Mr. Allen, of Wells, Me.; 
right-hand of fellowship by Rev. Mr. Hosford, of Ha- 
yerhill; and address to the people by Rev. Mr. Mun- 
roe, the former pastor. 

Nonesrows, Pa.—The Presbyterian church in Nor- 
ristown, (under the pastoral eare of the Rev. R. A. 
Smith,) has also received the first fruits of a season of 
religious interest, in the addition of nine members. 
Others are inquiring the way of life, or indulging the 
hope that they are trusting in Christ for salvation. 
These indications of the presence of the Holy Spirit, it 
is ho will encourage the people of God to pray 
fervently and with importunity for a work of grace in 





all our churches that shall bring thousands into the 
fold of Christ—Phil. Obs 2 











Peau, Inu.—Rev. William A. Baldwin hed hi 
last sermon at Peru on the last Sabbath of the Ber 
year. Since he went te Peru, two years ago, a Con- 
gregational church has been formed, a house of wor- 
ship is ements, and an academy has been 
successfully establi The latter was established 
by Mr. B. on his own personal reeponsibility. 
Oxprnation AND InstaLLation.—On Tuesday the 17th 

inst., the Presbytery of Niagara met at Knowlesville 
for the purpose of ordaining Daniel Ames to the work 
of the gospel ministry, and installing him pastor over 
the Presbyterian church of that place. After a careful 
examination of the candidate in reference to his Christ- 
ian experience, and reasons for entering the ministry, 
in theology and church polity, which was unanimous 
sustained, the Presbytery proceeded to invest him with 
the full powers of a minister and pastor. The several 

arts were performed as follows: Invocation and read- 
ing the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Graves, of Albion; 
prayer by Rev. T.C. Hill, of Lyndon ; sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Wisner, of Lockport — Genesee Evan. 





THE DOCTRINAL TRACT AND BOOK SOCIETY. 


Tms Society has moved its office and depository 
from 156 Washington street, to 15 Tremont Temple, 
next door to the rooms of the Congregational Library 
Association. The society will be known hereafter by 
the name of the Congregational Board of Publication. 
This nameshas been adopted as more appropriate and 
comprehensive as the organ of the Congregationalists 
of the whole country. e operations of this Society 
were highly commended by the Albany Convention, by 
the last General Association of Massachusetts, and by 
other associations of Congregational ministers. And 
the Congregational Year Book just issued, rightly says: 
“It will publish such works as are needed and adapted 
to promote the progress and well-working of the Con- 
gregational church polity. Having already accom- 
plished a great and good work, and being now pre- 
pared to enter upon a wider field, with greatly aug- 
mented power, we doubt not this society will be wor- 
thy to be known and sustained as ‘The Congregational 
Book Society.’ ” 

To enable them to carry forward their noble design 
of supplying tor’s ibraries in all our western 
churches, and also of supplying foreign missionaries, 
the society now -greatly needs the aid of benevolent 
individuals, and of the churches. No one, we think, 
who desires the moral and spiritual welfare of our 
western country, and sympathizes with our worthy 
but needy missionaries there, could read the letters we 
are almost daily receiving from those self-denying labor- 
ers, pleading for our books, to furnish them for their 
work, without being disposed to sympathize with us, 
and to give us their help in this enterprise. As we 
wish to save the expense of collecting agents, that all 
the money contributed may go directly to the further- 
ance of the object, may we not ask the clergymen, the 
churches, and benevolent individuals, to remember us 
and give us a place in their contributions? We are 
aware of the numerous calls, but would remind all 
Congregationalists that this work has peculiar claims 
upon them, and we hope will not, amid all their other 
charities, be overlooked. 

In behalf of the Society, 

Boston, January 31, 1854. 





S. Harpine, See. 


Domestic Summary. 


Trape or Bostoy.—The foreign imports of Boston 
reached, the last year, to nearly forty-four millions of 
dollars—an increase of thirty per cent. over that of 
the year previous. The total imports of the United 
States in the year 1821 were a little short of the im- 
ports of Boston alone in 1853. The exports of Boston 
remain about the same from year to year, generally 
being from ten to twelve millions per annum. 


Propuce Comine.—Two hundred and sixty-four ears, 
containing 1056 tons of produce, were dispatched 
from Pittsburg on Monday, February 6, for Phila. 


Lonerettow. —The Cincinnati Gazette, in speaking 
of the resignation of his Cambridge | wap by 
Professor Longfellow, says, it is rumored that he accepts 
an invitation of the Trustees of Antioch College, at 
Yellow Springs, in Ohio, to join the faculty of that in- 
stitution. 


Murperep By Staves.—Private advices from Jack- 
son, Mississippi, dated January 22, say that a few 
nights sirce Theophilus P. Prichard, Esq., of Satartia, 
was murdered by his negroes; fivé,; who have been 
concerned in the murder, have been arrested, and are 
held for trial Mr. P. was formerly of Sippiean, Mass. 
—Boston News. 


Tue Burnt Convent.—On Saturday, Feb. 4, Mr. 
Wiggin of the Massachusetts legislature, offered an 
order that the committee on claims consider the expe- 
dieney of indennifying persons for losses sustained by 
the destruction of the Ursuline convent. The Speaker 
declared this order adopted, but a count having been 
ealled for, it was found that it was rejected by a vote 
of 58 to 99. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND SratisticAL Society. — Leotswa- 
turE or New-York.—On Wednesday, Feb. 6, the fol- 
lowing bill was read a third time in the Senate and 
passed by an unanimous vote: 


AN ACT TO ENCORPORATE THE AMERICAN 


AND STATISTICAL SOCLETY, 
The People of the State of New-York, represented in 

Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Seerion 1.—George Bancroft, Henry Grinnell, Fran- 
cis L. Hawks, John C. Zimmermann, Archibald Rus- 
sel, Joshua Leavitt, William C. H. Waddell, Ridley 
Watts, S. DeWitt Bloodgood, M. Dudley Bean, Hiram 
Barney, Alexander J. Cotheal, Luther B. Wyman, John 
Jay, J. Calvin Smith, Henry V. Poor, Cambridge 
Livingston, Edmund Blunt, Alexander W. Bradford, 
and their associates, who have now, or may become 
hereafter, associated for the purposes of this act, are 
hereby constituted a body corporate by the name of 
the American Geographical and Statistical Society, for 
the purpose of collecting and diffusing geographical 
and statistical information. 

Src. 2. For the purposes aforesaid, the said Society 
shall possess the general powers and privileges, and 
be subject to the general liabilities contained in the 
third title of the eighteenth chapter of the first part 
of the Revised Statutes, so far as the same may be ap- 
plicable and may not have been modified or peated 
but the real and personal estate which the said Society 
shall be authorized to take, hold, and convey, over and 
above its library, maps, charts, instruments and col- 
lectione, shall not at any time exceed an amount, the 
clear yearly income of which shall be $10,000. 

Sec. 3. The officers of the said Society shall be a 
President, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Se- 
eretary, a Recording Secretary, a Librarian and Trea- 
surer, and such other officers as may from time to time 
be provided for by the by-laws of the said Society. 

Sec. 4 The said Society, for fixing the terms of ad- 
mission of its members, for the government of the same, 
for changing and altering the officers above-named, 
and for the general regulation and management of its 
transactions and affairs, shall have power to form a 
code of by-laws not inconsistent with the laws of 
this State or of the United States, which code, when 
formed and adopted at a regular meeting, shall, until 
modified or rescinded, be equally binding as this act 
upon the said Society, its officers and its members. 

Sec. 5. The Legislature may at any time alter or 
repeal this act 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect immediately. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


Sucar.—Hon. Thomas G. Hunt, Member of Congress 
from Louisiana, furnishes the National Intelligencer 
with the following results of the sugar interest of his 
State, on the basis of the crop of 1853: 





Estates. Yield in hhd, Value each. Total. 
648 100 or less. $40,000 $21,920,000 
847 100 to 200 75,000 26,025,000 
232 200 to 300 90,000 20,884,000 
132 800 to 400 125,000 16,500,000 

81 400 to 500 150,000 12,150,000 
64% 500 to 600 175,000 11,200,000 
3 600 to 700 200,000 6,600,000 
14 700 to 800 225,000 3,150,000 
a) 800 to 900 250,000 2,250,000 
10 900 to 1000 275,000 2,750,000 
6 1000 to1100 300,000 1,800,000 
2 1100 to 1200 325,000 650,000 
3 1200 to 2000 350,000 1,050,000 
Total value, $126,929,000 


There were in operation, in the year 1853, 1481 
sugar-estates; of which there were worked by steam 
943, and by horse-power 538. Using the old process 
by open kettles, 1428; using the vacuo-process, 53. 

It may be well here to remark, that the only check 
to the general use of the vacuo process, which pro- 
duces at once a refined article fit for exportation to 
any part of the world, without loss of weight, is the 
present low prices and the uncertainty as to further 
tariff legislation, while the outlay for the apparatus in- 
volves a heavy capital, say from $15,000 to $60,000, ac- 
cording to the extent of the works, The sugar-crop of 
1853 was 321,934 hogsheads. 


Mitcurt.—Mr. Mitchel, encouraged, we suppose, by 
the popularity which he acquired by his course on 
slavery, has entered upon a sert of defense of Bedini, 
Between the two he will be likely to establish a very 
great influence in this part of the country.— Providence 
Journal. 


Massacuvsetts Leatstature—Bosrow, Fes. 7.—In the 
House the amendment to the Constitution, by which 
the plurality system in elections is substituted for the 
maje-rity system, was adopted by a vote of 226 Yeas 
to 46 Nays. The amendment had previously passed 
the Senate. The next legislature must also pass it by 

it 







Scutrrone rrom Niweven.—The Amherst Z. 


states that ten boxes of sculptured alabaster-slates and 


clay bricks, from the ruins of ancient Nineveb, sent by 

Dr. Lobdell, of the Mogul mission, te Amherst College, 

have recently arrived. They were brought more than 

400 miles on the backe of camels to Asia Minor, and 

are a good deal broken, so that a considerable time 
e 


must i- 
sation apse before they can be fitted up for exami 
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$674 the ton, is higher than at any previous peri 


me present century since 1809, when it stood $698. 
e very highest was in 1805, $825. The lowest in 


1849, when, for the first ti : : 
£100 sterling the ton, or andte ey ne 


JutiieN,—Jullien is aie with brilliant success in 
Cincinnati. The seats are all taken before the com- 
mencement of the concert. He ig on his way to New- 
Orleans. 


Avpusoy.—Mrs, Lucy Audubon has presented to 
Congress, through Mr. Everett, a ition, asking for 
the purchase of the original drawing of the work of 
her late husband on the birds of America. 


Antir-Stavery Lecrores wv Bostoyx.—We understand 
that a course of anti-slavery lectures will soon be com- 
menced in Boston, and that the Rev. Lyman Beecher, 
D.D., Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D, Rey. Edward 
Beecher, D.D., Hon. Horace Greeley, Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, Hon. J. G. Palfrey, Rev. A. L Stone, (of the 
Park-street church, Boston,) and Rey. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., 
of Brooklyn, are among those who are expected to 
take part in it. We reveal no secret, we believe, in 
saying that to Mrs. Stowe belongs the credit of origi- 
nating this course of lectures in the Pilgrim city. 


, CorrEn.—The present standard price of fine sopper, 
in 


A Sten or Progress.—A resolution has been intro- 
duced into the legislature of Virginia, providing that 
no person conscientiously opposed to the institution of 
slavery as it exists in Virginia, or to holding negroes 
and mulattoes as slaves, as they are now held in Vir- 
ginia, or who professes to be so opposed, shall be ad- 
mitted to sit on any jury in any case involving a claim 
of freedom. This is an encouraging indication. There 
is evidently some conscience in Virginia; for it seems 
that there are so many persons there “conscientiously 
opposed to slavery,” that slavery is not safe in the 
jury-box. These pestilent men with consetence must be 
excluded. 


Newrounpianv.—Affairs were in a bad state at 
Newfoundland, on account of the failure of the cod 
fishery, the potato blight, and, worst of all—as the 
St. John’s Courier says—the discharge of the numerous 
laborers engaged on the telegraph work of the New- 
York company. 


Save or Necrors.—A gang of 58 negroes accus- 
tomed to the culture of cotton, was sold at auction 
yesterday, by A. J. White, in families, for the round 
sum of $34,854, which is an average of a little over 
$600.—Charleston Mer., 3d. 


Wuo Pays!—We learn with pleasure that General 
James W. Nye, of this city, has received the appoint- 
ment of legal counselor to the Iowa Central and Chi- 
eago and Council Bluff railroads, at a salary of $10,000 
per annum.—Syracuse Journal. 





Paice or Frourn.—The Boston Traveller says the 
dealers in that city will be reduced to the necessity of 
receding from the prices which they have ‘fixed upon 
flour, as there are not less than 160,000 barrels now in 
store. 


Banvarv’s Nizg anv Mississirr1,— The magnificent 
panoramic representation of the Holy Land has for the 
present closed, to make room for the exhibition of the 
picture of the Nile, which, with the well-known Mis- 
sissippi, may be seen at the Georama in Broadway. 
The River Nile is painted on the same scale as the 
Holy Land—presentin some 2000 square feet of the 
painting at one view. This large surface of canvas is 
admirably adapted to present the colossal monuments 
of Egypt as they should appear. 


American Auto-pa Fe—The burning of a negro alive 
near the city of Natchez, an account of which appears 
in the Natehes Free Trader, is one of the most fright- 
ful phenomena of the peculiar institution that we have 
ever had to record, and will match in atrocity gladia- 
torial and inquisitorial times. The slave, accseling to 
the account, struck a white man, and the democracy 
of that region, not waiting for “justice” to take its 
course, inflicted lynch law. The victim was chained 
to a tree, fagots was placed around him, while he 
showed the greatest indifference. When the chivalry 
had arranged the pile, in reply to a question if he had 
anything to say, he is reported to have warned all 
slaves to take example by him, and asked the prayers 
of those around. He then asked for a drink of water, 
and after quaffing it said—“ Now set fire, I am ready 
to go in peace.” When the flames began to burn him, 
in his agony he showed gigantic strength, and actually 
forced the staple from the tree, and bounded from the 
burning mass? But he instantly fell pierced with 
rifle-balls, and then his body was thrown into the 
flames and consumed, to show that no such being had 
ever existed. Nearly four thousand slaves from the 
neighboring plantations were present as at a moral 
lesson written in characters of hell-fire. Numerous 
speeches were made by the magistrates and ministers 
of religion (factiously so-called) to the slaves, warning 
them that the same fate awaited them if they proved 
rebellious to their owners.—7ribune. 


Porators.—In Warren county and other portions of 
the upper part of Pennsylvania, potatoes are selling 
at 37 and 40 cents per bushel. In New-York they are 
quoted at $3.50 per bbl. In this city, potatoes bring 
from $1 to $2.25 per bushel, and the best article can 
hardly be obtained at any price.—Boston Jour. 


ConvaLescent.—Y ankee Sullivan, who was so ill that 
he could not attend the Court at Berkshire, to take his 
trial, advertises a great sparring exhibition in New- 
York. 

Cot. Buiss.—The Nashville Gazette of the 25th ult., 
states that the remains of Col. Bliss have been taken 
to Gen. Taylor’s plantation in Louisiana, to be interred 
alongside the remains of the old hero. 


Tue First Vierm iv Onto.—The Cincinnati Gazette 
says it iasaid “that Washington MeQu rry, the fugi- 
tive slave whose arrest and rendition by Judge 
McLean excited much attention in this city in August 
last, has made a second escape from slavery, and is 
now with his wife and children on his way to 
Canada.” 


NOTE LIST. 
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Tue Church of Christ is organized among 
men, it has received the inheritance of its sacred 
books, and the other inheritance of the labors, 
the life and the still-present example of its illus- 
trious leaders, teachers and martyrs, it is now 
and ever supernaturally guided and influenced 
by God, through the power of His Spirit,—in order 
that it may do HIS work among men. Not the 
work of the World is the Church set to do, but 
a work intrinsically superior to that; other, and 
higher. Not the work of art, of literary skill, of 
political management and industrial contrivance, 
but the work of Righteousness; the maintenance 
of a rejected and despised Truth among men 
who resist it; the inculeation and exemplification 
of a difficult and austere Virtue, among the lux- 
urious and licentious ;—rT1s is the work of the 
Church of the Lord. To be like the Master, and 
to carry forward and accomplish the same sub- 
lime enterprise which he inaugurated, of subduing 
the world to righteousness and truth, and making 
it all a kingdom of peace, because a kingdom of 
Christ and his Spirit—this is the office and mis- 
sion of the Church. 

It is not difficult, then, to see that when the 
Church is like the World, intrinsically agreeing 
with it in its aims, its efforts, its desires and its 
life, it has lost its true power; it has lost sight 
essentially of the special and sublime office which 
it was organized to accomplish. It may be very 
wealthy, socially very respectable, politically very 
influential. Worldly men may even go out of 
their way, and spoil the rhetoric of their speeches, 
in order to pay compliments to it; and the 
fashionable and rich may encompass its courts. 
But the simple and noble glory of the Church, has 
quite vanished away. The Spiritual ear, keenly 
listening, has heard voices within it, of heavenly 
presences saying, “Let us depart hence.” And 
the day is not distant when that Church, if still a 
true one though so greatly misled and darkened 
by worldliness, will be visited by God with judg- 
ments, to reform it; or when, if it be a false and 
radically impure church, and therefore deserving 
only blasting and rebuke, it will be destroyed and 

“burned up before the visitations of God.—Is 
not this already the state, and this therefore the 
prospect, of too many of our churches? Is Curist’s 
work done by the easy-living and politic Christ- 
ians of our day; who shape their action, in the 
most important relations and affairs of life, ac- 
cording to the prevalent judgment of the World, 
and not according to the simple demands of Con- 
science and of the Word? who have thousands 
for self, to tens for God ? 

It is not difficult to see what the Church of the 
Future is to be; when the errors and faults of the 
Church as it now is, shall have been purged 
away ; when the pure Bride of Christ looks forth 
as the morning, fair as the moon, and clear as the 
sun. Then the Truth of God will be held by it 
in simplicity. The full extent and the manifold 
relations of that truth will doubtless be intellectu- 
ally perceived and known, then as never before ; 
bnt its central and grand elements, concerning 
the character and the relations of God and of his 
Son to the Churoh and to the race, will then be 
embraced most closely and fondly, meditated 
most carefully, prized most affectionately. In that 
Church, Charity will be the all-pervading and per- 
fect law. In that Church, Righteousness will have 
absolute command, over all worldly policy. All 
personal interests, feeling and commitment, will 
sink at once before thesimple authoritative “Right,” 
clearly perceived, and earnestly obeyed. The 
Church of the Future shall more and more, and at 
last completely, be distinguished from the World ; 
in life, in aim, in spirit and in thought. It shall 
manifestly be filled, throughout its unity, in each 
of its members, with the Spirit of God. The 
martyr-spirit, 80 lost from its assemblies, shall 
revive within them, and be sublimely triumphant 
over temptation or persecution. By this Church, 
the World being surpassed shall be subdued. 
And even as the earth at its close shall be crowned 
with a beauty more clear and precious than that 
of Paradise, though it shall have come to it 
through centuries of toil, struggle, the blight of 
pestilence and the ravages of war—so the Church 
at the last, after all the defilements and heresies 
that have been ia it, in the long intervening pe- 
riods of its history, shall show a faith as simple 
and confiding, a hope as clear, a spirit as self- 
sacrificing, unworldly, and Divine, as when Christ 
and his disciples ate the supper together, or as 
when the few faithful followers gtood beneath the 
clouds that were parted over Bethany and saw the 
Lord ascending up! So shall the circle of Church- 
history be complete; and its final and perfect vic- 
tory be gained, razoven Ricargouswzss ! 

Who will contribute then, or rather who of the 
professed followers of Christ will not contribute, 
to lead on and establish this Church of the Fu- 
ture? by affectionate and earnest fidelity to Truth ; 
by a life of charity, self-devotion, and faith. Who 
will not now make political relations aud prefer- 


ences subordinate to Righteousness: i 
life subordinate te “sag of oli, nice 
mental, and religious reform? In that day, surely 
steadily and swiftly coming, when Righteousness 
shall be the universal law of society and of na- 
tious, he who has contributed by effort and by 
sacrifice to forward this end shall be remembered 
with grateful and reverent praise. God himself, 
and the Son of Ged, will honor and reward him. 
God help us all to do our part; as inheritors of 
the Past, as expectants of the Future, as superior 
to the world, mindful only of God! 





‘A LETTER FROM A CITIZEN TO A 
SENATOR. 


—— 


Tue Senators and Representatives from the 
slave-holding States, however disposed some of 
them are to extinguish the firebrand which Mr, 
Douglas and the President have thrown into 


$4| Congress in the form of a proposal to repeal the 


Missouri Compromise, act, confessedly, under the 
coercion of the public opinion of their constituen- 
cies. For this reason Senators and Representa- 
tives from the free States need the more that kind 
of influence and encouragement to do right which 
may come from the public sentiment of those to 
whom they are responsible at home. Every citi- 
zen has a right to communicate directly with his 
own Representative or with the Senators from his 
own State. Let every citizen who abhors the 
iniquity now in progress, exercise this “right of 
instruction,” and he will at least have a conscious- 
ness of having done what he could. 

One citizen of Connecticut has forwarded for 
publication in Zhe Independent, the following 
epistle, bearing his own signature. 


To tne Hon, Isaac Toucey, Senator: 


Dear Sim: Asa citizen and an elector of the State 
of Connecticut, I am one of your constituents. In 
that relation I have a right to interrogate you, either 
privately or publicly, respecting any of your acts in 
your high position as representing the sovereignty 
of our ancient State in the Senate of the Union. I 
may not be competent to instruct you on great and 
complicated questions of mere policy, but I have a 
right, in common with all your fellow-citizens, to 
judge your official conduct by the rules of common 
duty and of common sense, and to warn you when I 
see you wavering under the power of a strong temp- 
tation. 

My personal acquaintance with you, though it has 
never been intimate, has impressed me with the 
most respectful opinion of your character for court- 
esy and amiableness, for general and professional 
intelligence, and for honorable uprightness in every 
private relation. On the score of our mutual ac- 
quaintance, (for you remember that I was once 
associated with you in an important public trust,) I 
might address a private communication to yeu, in 
the hope of a candid attention. But the im- 
portance of the occasion, as I regard it, seems to 
require a different proceeding. I choose to address 
you as in the audience of all our fellow-citizens. 
And though I write without consultation, and on 
my own responsibility alone, I have no doubt, nor 
will you doubt, that what I utter is a deliberate con- 
viction in the minds of myriads of intelligent and 
earnest men. 

The newspapers inform us, here at home, that 

you presided, a few days ago, at a mecting of Sen- 
ators friendly to what is commonly called the Ne- 
braska Bill. It would give me great pleasure to 
learn that there is some mistake about this, and 
that you haye not committed yourself for that bill 
in the shape in which itis now pending. But surely, 
as the matter stands before the public, you will not 
be offended if I express a fear that you are in some 
danger of being found in that majority of the Senate, 
by whose votes the bill is to be passed into an act 
of Congress. 
The bill in its present form repeals the existing 
law by which Slavery is prohibited in the territories 
west of Missouri. The opposition which is made 
before the Senate, or before the country, to the 
passage of the bill, is the opposition which millions 
feel to the abolition of that law against slavery. 
Whether government shall be organized in those 
territories by an act of Congress, at the proper time 
and in the proper form, is not the question; for the 
opponents of the bill are at least as much in earnest 
as its friends are, to establish regular governments 
over that great expanse of wilderness, for the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants that are already beginning to 
occupy it. The question is, whether Congress shall 
now make slavery lawful in territories where slavery 
has been, by an act of Congress, unlawful for more 
than the third part of a century. If you vote for 
the bill in its present form, you vote directly with 
the intent to legalize slavery ; for you will not pretend 
to say, that slavery will not be lawful there after 
the prohibition which makes it unlawful, is repealed. 
I cannot believe that when you think of giving 
your influence, your voice, and your vote for this 
measure, you are aware, as you should be, of the 
responsibility which you will thus bring upon your 
soul. Every friend of yours who would retain his 
respect for you, must believe that, under the pres- 
sure of party sympathies and interests, you are 
acting inconsiderately. It cannot be that with your 
eyes open and with a distinct consciousness of what 
it is which is intended, you can parley for one mo- 
ment with the temptation which assails you. The 
thing to be done is simply injustice, the grossest in 
kind that can be committed under pretense of dis- 
charging the awful trust of legislation. Your moral 
sense, if you but bring the question fairly to the tri- 
bunal of your own conscience, condemns the deed to 
which you are tempted. 


You will not deny, sir—you cannot doubt—that 
by the law of nature, which is the law of God, every 
man has a right to the possession of his own limbs 
and faculties; a right to his own labor; a right to 
employ his industry for himself, or to sell it in open 
market for whatever is desirable in his own eyes; a 
right to accumulate the earnings of his labor; a 
right to choose his residence for himself, wherever 
in the wide world he can find, without invading the 
rights of others, an opening for the employment of 
his human faculties and the enjoyment of his human 
affections. You cannot bring your mind to believe 
for @ne moment that a man not guilty of a crime 
against society, can be compelled by force to become 
the drudge, the tool, the property of another man, 
can be bought and sold in the market like a brute, 
can be driven like a bullock to his daily labor, with- 
out the most atrocious violation of justice. Yet this 
is what you are invited to legalize in Nebraska. Your 
vote to repeal the law by which such things are 
now forbidden there, is a vote that such things may 
be done upon that soil, and that the sufferers shall 
have no redress. Your vote will make you guilty 
of all that injustice. You cannot give the expected 
vote without committing a crime which ought to 
make you infamous. Nay, infamy is a thing of time 
only ; justice is eternal, and the guilt of such injus- 
tice is more terrible than infamy. 

You know that every man has a right to improve 
and develop, by the acquisition of knowledge, the 
intelligent faculties which God has given him. You 
know that the laws, wherever they are, which deli- 
berately and willfully consign human beings to abso- 
lute ignorance, making it a crime to teach the use 
of letters, are themselves a crime against the soul 
of man—a crime for which human language has no 
name and no adequate expression of abhorrence. 
This crime you are expected to perpetrate. The 
law which is to be enacted by your vote, and which 
(such ‘is the peculiarity of your position) will never 
be a law if you throw your influence against it, is 
to have this effect. That it will have this effect if 
enacted, there is no room to doubt. What is to be 
introduced into Nebraska by your vote and influence, 
is not the old Hebrew form of servitude—not such 
-& slavery as that which once existed in-Connecticut 
and vanished away—not some imaginary scheme of 
servitude, in which all the human rights of the slave 











are sacredly guarded by law—but American slavery, 


with all those inevitable incidents which make it the 

horror of Christendom and the opprobrium of the 
American name. By voting to make slavery lawful in 
Nebraska, you will do what in you lies to legalize 
there the crime of keeping men, by positive prohi- 
bition and the force of penalties, in brutal ignorance, 
so that they may be the more safely oppressed and 
degraded. ~ 

You know that the ties which bind the husband 

to the wife and children to their parents, are older 
and holier than all human legislation. Government 
exists, as an ordinance of God, that these relations 
may be protected against violence and fraud, by 
law and by the armed hand of civil power; and 
that every family, in its own home, be it ever so 
lowly, may enjoy without fear the sweet sanctities 
of domestic love and duty. By these sanctities, 
the homes of the poor, not less than the mansions 
of the proud, are hallowed and illumined. The 
violence which invades the circle of these family 
affections, tearing the husband from the wife, and 
robbing parents of their children—as ruthlessly as 
a truant boy robs the parent birds of their unfledged 
young—is one of the most atrocious of human 
crimes; and you know as well as I do that no legis- 
lative power, no constitution, no compact of sove- 
reignties, no scheming compromise, can give it any 
other character. In the territories that are waiting 
for a government, that crime is now prohibited by 
act of Congress. The faith of the nation is pledged 
to the world, that in those territories that crime 
shall be prohibited “for ever.” Repeal the prohi- 
bition which makes that crime unlawful, and in 
Nebraska the slave father shall be sold away from 
his children, and from their mother who would be 
his wife if he were anything else than a chattel. 
Repeal the prohibition which makes the crime un- 
lawful, and in Nebraska the air shall vibrate with a 
sound more terrible than a gavage war-cry—the 
shriek of the slave mother whose children are torn 
from her frantic embrace by a lawful purchaser. 
Give your vote to legalize such a crime as if it were 
a thing too trivial for the notice of the government, 
and you make yourself a partner in the crime which 
you consent to tolerate. The cries of every mother 
robbed of her children, the moanings of the wife 
torn from her husband’s love, the deep curses of the 
despairing husband and father, will plead against 
you in the presence of eternal justice. 

No function of government is more important 
than that of protecting the weakness of woman 
against outrage and dishonor. No duty incumbent 
on men intrusted-with the power of legislation can 
be more sacred than that of making all wise and 
just provision for the protection of female chastity 
and dignity. Let me beseech you then to look at 
the proposed repeal in this aspect of it. You may 
not have remembered distinctly, but a single mo- 
ment of reflection will make you perfectly aware, 
that an act repealing the law which prohibits slavery 
in Nebraska, will carry with it an express permis- 
sion of the sale of women, in the public market, for 
any and every base purpose to which they may be 
subjected by the cruelty or the lust of purchasers, 
You know that in the presence of the lw which 
tolerates slavery, the slave woman has no right to 
her own chastity. In this point of view, the law 
itself which tolerates slavery is nothing else than a 
refusal to protect her person against the imperious 
solicitation or the violence of her owner, or of 
whomsoever the owner may permit to have access 
to her. You know that in the presence of the law 
which you are expected to enact, the chastity of 
the slave woman who is carried into Nebraska, will 
be of no more account than the chastity of the vilest 
brute. Dare you, asa legislator framing an organic 
law which is to determine the character of a State, 
incorporate with it that provision? Can you de- 
scend to the baseness of permitting by a solemn 
act of legislation a public traffic in the bodies of 
women? Can you who have known the sacredness 
of a true woman’s love—can you who swore in your 
youth to the woman whose affection you had won, 
that you would “love her, comfort her, honor and 
keep her,” and received her responsive word to 
“obey you and serve you, love, honor, and keep 
you”—can you who have passed so many of your 
years in “holy wedlock,” bring yourself down to 
the depth to which you must descend in voting for 
a law which will permit women to be sold on the 
table of the auctioneer? You know that the repeal 
of the law which now prohibits the sale of women 
in Nebraska, is itself a law to permit that disgust- 
ing atrocity. You can not vote forthe measure now 
before the Senate, without consenting that women 
who have precisely the same right, before God, that 
your wife has to be protected by government 
against outrage and shame, shall be left without 
any such protection. If the State of Connecticut 
should specially exclude a daughter of yours from 
the protection of all the laws which defend the 
honor and the purity of other women within its 
jurisdiction, and should make it lawful for her to 
be exposed in market as an article of merchandise, 
prized not only according to her capabilities as a 
working animal, but according to her capabilities as 
a breeding animal, commended by the brutal vender, 
and criticised by brutal customers, not only for her 
muscular strength and physical endurance, but also 
for her beauty of form and feature—what judgment 
would your moral sense pronounce upon that law 
and upon every individual who might be in any way 
responsible for it? Yet this is the very law which 
you are expected to enact respecting every slave- 
woman who may be carried into the territories that 
are now waiting for a government. 


You are too intelligent a man to deceive yourself 
by saying that the things which I have described 
are not essential to the idea of slavery, and that 
when you repeal the law which prohibits slavery, 
you do net necessarily consent to these gross and 
atrocious violations of justice. These things, as you 
know full well, are essential to that slavery which 
was excluded from Nebraska by the act of 1820. 
Slavery is one short word, hardly three syllables at 
the longest. Members of Congress can pronounce 
it trippingly, with sneers about philanthropy and 
fanaticism—preachers can speak it with a vehement 
fling at infidel abolitionism, professors can utter it 
in wire-drawn arguments about abstract right, and 
one and all may never happen to think what detai 
of injustice and various wickedness, of sin and grief 
of terror and of agony, are included in that great 
concrete thing which the word stands for. I have 
endeavored to bring this question about the permis- 
sion of slavery in Nebraska to the tribunal of your 
moral sense, by directing your attention to some of 
the particulars which the question necessarily in- 
volves. Philosophers, statesmen, and preachers, too, 
often impose upon themselves by reasoning about 
abstractions; but the slave knows what slavery is 
by his experience of particulars and his opinion on 
the question of its justice or injustice is unambigu- 
ous. Our fellow-citizens here in Connecticut, (I 
speak of the honest and thinking masses,) are prac- 
tical men, dealing habitually with concrete realities ; 
and they know that the concrete reality of that 
slavery which is to be made a practicable and lawful 
thing in Nebraska by the measure now in progress, 
includes particulars such as I have described. Let 
me tell you, sir, that the plain, honest, thinking, 
God-fearing people of Connecticut, will not fail to 


have their own opinion of any man who acting in their | 


behalf shall give his voice or his vote for the repeal 
of the law which prohibits slavery in Nebraska} 
They will mark that man. They will remember his 
great crime against liberty and justice and plighted 
faith. And never will he be able to look one of them 





in the face, without something like a consciousness 


ness. 

You will not say that the people of Nebraska will 
expel slavery, though Congress permits it to enter 
among them; for if so, why permit slavery to enter 
there? You will not argue that the act of 1820 is 
unconstitutional; for you kuow and every body 
knows that an unconstitutional act is void without 
being repealed. All such subterfuges and evasions 
are unworthy of an honest man. The only ques- 
tion is, whether the prohibition of slavery by the 
act of 1820 shall stand or be abolished. On that 
question may God so guide you that you will not 
be ashamed to meet your fellow-citizens when you 
return among them. Nay, rather may He enable 
you so to act that you may give your account to 
Him with joy and not with shame. 

Respectfully, your friend and fellow-citizen, 

Lronarp Bacon. 

New-Haven, February 14, 1854. 





TESTIMONY OF MISSIONARIES AGAINST 
SLAVERY. 


Messrs. Jewerr & Co. of Boston have issued 
in a neat pamphlet, “A Sermon preached to the 
Members and Families of the Nestorian Mission, 
at Oroomiah, Persia, July 3, 1853, by Rev. 
Justin Perkins, D.D.,” upon our country’s sin, 
considered especially as an obstacle to the spread 
and triumph of Christianity abroad. The dis- 
course is able, candid, and kind; and coming as 
it does from one whose position makes him a dis- 
interested witness, and whose Christian integrity 
and devotion entitle him to the confidence of 
the churches, it deserves the serious attention of 
Christians in the United States. We shall best 
commend the sermon to our readers by a few ex- 
tracts. After showing that American slavery is 
the greatest human obstacle to the spread of 
Christianity, he proceeds as follows : 

“Til. J hold that northern influence, and pri- 
marily, the influence of Northern Christians, is the 
strongest and the most responsible support of Ame- 
rican slavery, at this time. 

“This, | am aware, is a serious charge. But 
those familiar with the facts on the subject, can 
hardly doubt that it has foundation. The Church 
is set as the light of the world, and if its light be 
darkness, how great is that darkness! Yet it is 
not the ‘ New-York Observers,’ and the ‘solid men 
of Boston,’ who are the first and the most earnest to 
rally and apply a healing balm, whenever the mon- 
ster slavery receives a wound from some heaven- 
directed arrow! The general apathy of the mass 
of northern Christians, on the evils of slavery, and 
the lively sympathy of too many with that system, 
are the darkest aspect of the evil at this hour—the 
most lulling and soporific to the Southern conscience, 
and thus the most discouraging in regard to its 
future removal or mitigation—the most dishonorable 
in the view of civilized nations—the most pro- 
voking in the sight of Heaven—and the most threat- 
ening to the prosperity, if not to the continuance, 
of our great American republic. How many infidels 
and skeptics are made by these causes in our own 
country; and how many scoffers and tyrants are 
thus armed and panoplied against freedom and Pro- 
testantism, throughout the world! 

“Contemplate the position of such influential 
papers as the New-York Observer and the Journal 
of Commerce—the former well styled ‘the leading 
religious journal of America,’ at least retrospect- 
ively, and both in the hands of sons of sainted New- 
England pastors! Look also at a truly venerable 
divine in New-York, a son of another sainted Puri- 
tan clergyman, putting forth such a sermon as the 
last in his series, entitled, ‘First Things,’ and really, 
what is there to hope on this subject, from the mass 
of Christians and patriots, in the Northern States? 

“And, to come still nearer home, (as most of us 
are from New-England,) look into a Sabbath Eulogy 
of the great Daniel Webster, from the pen of a very 
estimable clergyman of Boston, that Puritan city— 
(in general, a very interesting and excellent sermon,) 
and read the following period: ‘Let the land have 
a Sabbath, with regard to this subject, [slavery ;] 
and let that Sabbath be the long long days of our 
mourning for this great patriot—our country’s 
friend.’ 

“A Sabbath, along, long Sabbath, on the subject 
of American slavery! We give the estimable au- 
thor full credit for his characteristic and amiable 
love of quiet. He is well known as eminently a 
peace-maker. But why not also proclaim such a 
Sabbath, onevery other crying sin that flagrantly pro- 
vokes God and destroys by wholesale the souls of 
men? And why shall not the silence be tht more 
profound, and the longer, in proportion as the sin 
is the more glaring, the abomination the more ap- 
palling, if that sin involve great numbers and in- 
fluence, that will not relinquish it short of a desperate 
struggle, and its removal be thus beset with great 
difficulties ! 

“Why, if the Puritan city, which is the seat of 
our friend’s pastorate, were in danger of becoming 
a second Sodom, by the great multiplication of 
licensed or unlicensed brothels, would he proclaim 
a Sabbath, a long, long Sabbath, on the subject? 
Yet the fearful system 6f slavery, which annuls the 


ject of slavery, shall we abandon it to the “ domi- 


amid the jeers of some of his fellow-students; and 

the no less sublime spectacle of the same modest 
Prof. Edwards firmly resisting the personal solicita- 
tion of the t, and we trust, the good, Daniel 
Webster, to indorse his slavery compromise, when, 
like Samson shorn of his locks, his strength had 
suddenly left him, by his mistaken espousal for once 
of the evil cause, and he, a doomed giant, was 
eagerly casting about to find props to support him. 
Oh, there was, (as another has said of the sainted 
Prof. Edwards,) there was a martyr spirit under 
that mild visage—a spirit that feared not the great 
nor the learned, where truth and right were in- 
volved. The first and the only anti-slavery address 
to which I ever listened, it was my privilege to hear 
from his eloquent lips, when he was my college tutor 
more than a quarter of a century ago; and the first 
anti-slavery tract that I ever read, was from his 
fervid pen, about the same period. I would ask no 
one to be a more hearty abolitionist than was this 
great and good in his retiring, modest, yet 
decided way, for the last thirty years; and I would 
not dare to be a less sympathizing friend of the suf- 
fering African. The Lord increase the number of 
such martyr spirits in America, and especially at 
the North, where rests such fearful responsibility, 
far more easily discharged than at the South, forthe 
removal of slavery !” 


On the question of the right of the missionary 
to utter his sentiments upon this great national 
sin, Dr. Perkins makes the following manly and 
explicit statement : 


_ “Tell me not that we are in danger of compromis- 
ing the welfare of the missionary cause, by declaring 
ourselves the enemies of slavery, and the friends of 
the bleeding African. The very idea is preposterous— 
a libel on our high and holy calling. Our calling is, 
necessarily and of course, in heaven-high and heaven- 
wide antagonism to slavery, and as such should be 
known and read of all men. The missionary— 
Christ's freeman and Christ's ambassador, is not, 
and should not be, muzzled in regard to any sin, 
either at home or abroad; and if his connection 
with any Protestant Missionary Board involve that 
condition, (which I do not believe to be the case,) I 
see not how, as a Christian, he could consistently 
assume the relation. For one, I plant myself by the 
side of the suffering and the oppressed, the world 
over. They shall bave the poor benefit of my hum- 
ble name, and my feeble pen; and had I athousand 
more to offer, gladly would I lay them on that altar, 
at the feet of rue Man or Sorrows, tre scrrerixc 
Saviour.” 

Two brief questions here arise : 

1. Shall the friends of the American Board 
desert such men, among the ablest in its service, 
to humor calculating politicians, timid divines, and 
over-anxious merchants? 

2. Shall the friends of missions desert a Society 
that has such men every where in its service, be- 
cause the pulse of anti-slavery feeling, so full and 
strong at the extremities, beats somewhat irregu- 
larly at the heart of the Society ? Even admitting 
that the Board is backward or evasive on the sub- 


nant influence” of conservatism, or labor to bring 
it up to the living standard of its own mission- 


aries ? 
_ -@-+ 


THE CAUSE OF WOMAN, 


We find nothing in the following circular, 
issued by the committee whose names are affixed, 
and sent to us in common, we presume, with 
most of our contemporaries of the press, to which 
those most sensitive on the subject of Woman's 
Rights should at all object. It does not seem to us 
that the character of Woman in this country is 
ever to be improved or elevated, by a general en- 
gagement of tlie sex in political contests, or even 
in public and forensic efforts in the cause of Re- 
form. On the contrary, we prefer,—being fastidious 
enough on this point to satisfy the most scrupu- 
lous adherent to old fashions, and being brought 
by our instincts into company with persons, the 
odor of whose sentiments on other subjects is not 
very attractive, and has made us more than once 
reéxamine these views, suspicious of their sound- 
ness,—that the public forensic career be left 
to men; and that the gifted women of our time be 
content to cherish at home, and to express other- 
wise than by harangues, that refinement of taste, 
that delicaey of moral sensibility, and that ex- 
quisitely elevated and unworldly character, which 
is the glory of their sex, and which will most 
surely exalt and purify the character and reform 


have all the facts, then; as to the chances w] 
women have in this country for educating th . 
powers according to the law impressed on th 
by the Creator, and then for using these powe; 
so as to preserve themselves from dependen; 
want, and to exert the most salutary influence 
their times. We cheerfully add the circula; : 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE CAUSE OF Wi JMA> 


Ar the Cleveland Woman's Rights Convention. ; 
undersigned were appointed a committee to obtain: 
preparation of two essays, one on the Aducationa! ( 
portunities of American Women, and one on 
Business unities, 

Even a superficial discharge of this duty must 
volve a wider investigation of facts, than ‘is poss 
for any one person. Agents have therefore h. 
already engaged in several of the States, to mak 
quiries. It is impossible, however, to do the w),) 
work even in this manner; and the Committee ¢}.», 
fore respectfully ask the voluntary coiperation of ») 
who are interested in elevating the position of wom, 
), The following are the points on which informa: 

pecially solicited: 


uv 


I. Educational Opportunities of American Wo, 

(a) State legislation respecting Female Educatioy, 

(5) Statistics and condition of Primary and Gran, 
Schools to which Females are admitted, 
several States. 

(c) Do. of High and Normal Schools. 

(d) Do. of Academies and Private Schools. 

(e) Do. of Collegiate and Professional Institutio 


IT, Business Opportunities of American W; 
(a) Statisties of actual employment of Women | 
rious parts of the Union. 
(1) Mechanical. (3) Mereantil: 
(2) Agricultural. (4) Professions 
(6) Wages paid to them, as compared with ; 
Men. 
(c) Employments which they might fill but do not 
impediments in the way. 

It is important that the information given eh 
all cases be as definite and systematic as possibl: 
are what we now aim at—not arguments, but t] 
liminary basis for argument. Let each person 1 
reads this, ascertain what is within his or he 
and communicate it within six months, if possib) 
any very extensive or valuable communicatio: 
ment may in some cases be made. Any par 
newspapers, or circulars bearing upon the al 
ject, will also be gladly received. Commu: 
may be addressed (post-paid if possible) 
Higginson, Worcester, Mass. 


LucretiA Mon 

Wenpxtt P 

Ernestine L, J 

Lucy Sronr, 

T. W. Hicerss 
-¢-—— 


January 15, 1854. 


A Way To Do Goon. 
from several ministers at the West, stating t) 


-We have receiy 


consequence of the high price of living th 
they cannot afford to subscribe for 7e Ind: 
much as they desire the paper for themsely 
their families. One writes us from Wiscons 
the whole amount paid him by his cong) 
during the year is only $62.25; that his rer 
a year and his fire-wood $2.25 per week. H 
some aid from the Home Missionary Soci 
with a wife and three children to support, | 
hard times. 
fully. 


would do such a man! 


Yet he writes cheerfully, and | 
How much good a weekly religiou 
Who will send it 
The proprietors are furnishing the paper to 
one below its actual cost, and at their personal ris 
They cannot be expected to open a gratuitou: 
The editors have no property in the paper, 
pay the full price for every copy they give aw 
Their good-will offerings in this direction a: 
hausted. But many a wealthy Christian miz! 
supply some of his needy brethren with th 
To any such we will furnish a list of names ; or y 
will engage to apply the benefaction only to su 
are worthy. 

ooo 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH | 
BROOKLYN, 


NEW 


Tue society in Brooklyn, of which Rey. Dr. L 
is pastor, decided on Menday evening to tak 
diate steps toward the erection of a new chureli- 
Nearly forty thousand dollars, including th« 
the ground, have been secured for this object 
whole expenditure, including fixtures, furnitu 
&e., will be about fifty thousand dollars 

There beautiful 
Brooklyn, or anywhere in this vicinity, | 


is no more or desirab! 
upon which this fine edifice is to be erected 
are happy to say, from what we know of th 
prise and wealth of the congregation, that no g 
to the public is necessary to make sure that w! 
have begun to do, by the blessing of God, tli 
be able to finish. 











the action of those connected with them, and thus, 
at last, of society at large. The wife of the Ohio | 


Senator—Mrs. Bell, was the name?—in Uncle | 


Tom’s Cabin, is a woman after our own heart in this | 
{ 
respect ; and we would that her example were | 
universally followed. 


We never expect to give up, or materially to 





marriage relation, causes, among its other enormi- 
ties, the whole South to teem with virtual and actual 
brothels, among its myriads of Negro cabins!” 
Dr. Perkins’s sermon is not to be taken as the | 
testimony of the author alone. We lately pub- | 
lished a letter from another member of the same | 
mission, and a brief paragraph from a missionary 
in an adjacent field, to the same purport. And 
in the sermon, Dr. Perkins embodies an extract | 
from the correspondence of another member of 
the mission, who was born and reared in a slave 
State. This associate gives his opinion of the Vew- 
York Observer, and of Rev. Dr. Spring, in the fol- | 
lowing respectful but decided language : 

“*T would not impugn the motives of an editor 
any more than I would those of my private neigh- 
bor; but from what I know of the South, and of 
the course hitherto pursued by the New-York Ob- 
server, on the subject of slavery, if anti-slavery in- 
fluences were only such as come from that paper, 
the slave will clank his chain until the millennium. 
I think a very solemn responsibility rests on the 
missionary, to make his influence felt, in all wise 
and proper ways, against oppression and wrong in 
all its forms, and in favor of truth and righteous- 
ness.’ And in another article he says, ‘In glancing 
over ‘First Things,’ my attention was arrested by 
some remarks on the subject of slavery, in the ser- 
mon entitled, ‘ First Rebellion in the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth.’ The author there takes the ground, 
that the curse pronounced against Canaan, from 
whom, I believe, he contends that the African race 
sprung, fell upon Ham and all his posterity, and will 
reach, in its blighting influence, even into the mil- 
lennium. He regards the African race as doomed to 
perpetual servitude, and says that he would have 
no compunctions of conscience now to be such a 
slaveholder as Abraham or oe = I — his re- 
marks, so disparaging and so hopeless with refer- 
ence to poor Africa, I wished that old St. Augustin 
might have risen up from his ashes in Hippo, and 
confronted him face to face. Not a word througheut 
the whole discourse that would at all touch the 
conscience of a slaveholder, but the tendency of the 
whole to wrap him in a deeper slumber. He asks, 
triumphantly, ‘Why do you not tell the slave- 
holder what to do?’ That question has been an- 
swered by some scores* who did not rest until the 
made their slaves freemen, though it was the t 
of a plan which required some years for its execu- 
tion. They are none the poorer to-day, and their 
sleep is not less sweet. Just in that question, 
hundreds have taken refuge, and not hearing a satis- 
factory answer, have supposed themselves blame- 
less.” 

The following honorable testimony to Professor 
Edwards will be read with interest by his numer- 
ous friends, and forms an agreeable contrast to 
the view just given of the venerable pastor of the 
Brick Church : 


“‘ Contemplate, for instance, the late amiable and 
profound Prof. B. B. Edwards, when a theological 
student, admitting a pious black man to be his room- 
mate, and studying with him at the same table, 








| 
change the belief—it is philosophical as well as | 


scriptural, and has been rooted from the days of | 
Eden to the days of New-York in the heart of the | 
world—that there is sex in souls; that human | 
| 


society is organically bifold, a globe with two hem- | 


Man, as the rougher and more muscular half of | 


Humanity; the Home, with its engrossing yet | Gov. Bigler gives the debt of the State 
° P ,. rOV. gler gives edebt of the ate 
rewarding cares, its boundless opportunities of | hone 

| lions. 


domain of Woman. It is true of individuals that | the evening of the 4th instant, by the arr 


culture and of influence, being the true and noble 


there the spiritual union # more complete, and | 
the happiness greater, where the vigorous and the 

delicate are affectionately combined; where the 

inventive, sensitive, thoughtful and loving woman 

is made one with the resolute, persistent, and ex- 

ecutive man; her delicacy blending with his 

energy; and his public life diffusing from all its 

course the aromatic influence of her unseen, aud 

wifely charities. Insuch a union Poetry finds its 

ideal ; Religion its home; the Earth its nearest 
approach to Paradise. And what is true of indi- 
viduals, is true as well of society at large. Its 
perfection requires the parity of the sexes, but not 
their moral or political confusion; that each be 
held in honor, but not that the specific mental 
and spiritual differences between them be obliter- 
ated or ignored. 

But while this is true, it is true also, and as un- 
questionably, that much is to be done, much ought 
to be done at once, in our own land and time, 
toward securing the rights, rewarding the efforts, 
and developing the powers of the female sex. 
The circular which we append, judiciously system- 
atizes its inquiries concerning the present social 
condition of American women, under two heads; 
the first, their Educational opportunities ; the se- 
cond, their Business opportunities; and under 
each of these heads it solicits the amplest com- 
munication of facts from those who possess them. 
We hope it will be generally and intelligently re- 
sponded to, and that all possessing such knowledge 
as is sought will be prompt to verify, arrange, and 
forward it. The essays written upon the basis of 
these facts may not altogether command our as- 
sent; of their merit or demerit it will be time 
enough to judge when they have appeared. But 
the facts sought, when obtained and collated, will 
be useful to all; and if the treatise or essay 
reared upon them or about them, by induction or 
by speculation, be not what it should be, it will 
be for others to show that it is not, and to put in 





* Tue write. s father was one of them 


place of it one betterand more convincing. Let us 
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PROSPECTUS 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ee 
VOLUME SIXTH.—1854. 
———— 


HIS WELL-KNOWN AND WIDELY - CIRCU- 
lated Journal, conducted by Pastors of Congregational 
Churches in New-York and vicinity, has completed its fifth year. 
It is now enlarged, is published in a quarto form, and contains 
sixteen columns, or fifty per cent, more reading matter than ever 


pefore, being 


THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


In addition to the regular editorial corps, Rev. G. B. Careven, 
D.D., Rev. Henry Warp BrgcHeRr, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Rev. C. L. 
Brace, and * Minnie Myris,” are stated contributors, engaged to 
write weekly, and will be assisted by most able Correspondents, 
at home and abroad, who will do all in their power to make this 
Journal an interesting : 

Religious and Family Paper. 

TERMS.—Notwithstanding the immense addition to the yearly 
expenses ( f the paper, the price will remain the same— 

TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


or $2.50 if net paid within three 


yf paid strictly in advance ; 
: advance. No new names entered 


months. By Carrier, $2-50 in 
without the Mong. 
Great Tndaucement:!:! 
FIVE DOLLARS FOR THREE! 
To new Subscidders, whose names are not now on the books of 
either paper, we oTer, for three dollars, to seud, by mail, one copy 


each of 
‘THE INDEPENDENT, ann THE MUSICAL 
WORLD 
ne year! The price of the latter paper alone being three dollars! 


This sum must be sent to us, free of all charge for commissions or 
postages, through the mail, or otherwise, at our risk. 

AGENTS.—Clergymen and Postmasters are authorized Agents, 
and are solicited to engage in the work of extending our circula- 
ion. Fifty Cents commission on each new subscriber will be 
allowed them 


ADVERTISEMENTS will be inserted at One Dollar per square. 


GREAT SUCCESS OF THE ENLARGED 
QUARTO SERIES! 


Within the past three weeks, the names of over One Thousand 
uew Subscribers have been added to our List, and we are now get- 
ting in from Firry to Sixry a day. 

PRESBYTERIANS, BAPTISTS, METHODISTS, and CHRIST- 
{ANS OF EVERY DENOMINATION, have given us a hearty 
welcome, as is evinced by the numerous letters received from 
Clergymen of different sects. We are also indebted to our 
brethren of the Press generally for a multitude of favorable notices, 
which reach us daily from North, East, and West; and the Public 
nay rest assured that the Proprietors will spare no expense to 
nake THE INDEPENDENT worthy of its rapidly-increasing 
t jtronage, 

Any person wishing to subscribe, will please inclose iu an en- 

elope TWO DOLLARS, and address 
JOSEPH H. LADD, 
Pcpiisurr or Tue INDEPENDENT, 
No. 10 Spruce-st., New-York, 
Pre-paying postage; and money so sent, will be considered at 
our risk 

[ey The paper will be sent in exchange for one year to any 
newspaper or monthly periodical that will publish this Pro- 
spectus, including this notice, three times, and give a commend- 
atory editorial notice, 

New-York, Feb. 16, 1S54. 
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MONEY-MARKET. 





Tux cheerfulness noted in our last issue has continued 
to the present time, with no prospect of a change, ex- 
sept for the better. The state of foreign exchanges is 
the great thermometer, and is watched as closely in 
Wall street as the minute-hand on Trinity Church 
clock, before 3 o'clock. At present, prices are below 
specie-point, so that in all probability there will be a 
rapid accumulation of precious metals, both in bank and 
the sub-treasury. Bank-managers and sound financiers 
do not seem to be at all alarmed at the present aspect 
of things in Europe. War or no war, so long as they 
want our breadstuffs at present prices, we need not 
fear. The Emperor of Russia, we are advised by the 
last steamer, has taken a step, in sending Count Orloff 
(a nobleman of high standing and political influence) 
to the western courts, which looks more pacific. 
There are those, however, who attribute every new 
move of this proud monarch to other than good mo- 
tives. More time to prepare for war is said to be 
wanted. 

First-class business-paper is not offered with much 
freedom outside of banks. The range of prices is from 
8 to 12 per cent. Railroad acceptances meet with a 
little more ready sale, although rates continue from 10 
to 15 per cent. 

Domestic exchanges, except from the extreme South, 
eontinue in favor of New-York. - About one million of 
dollars in silver is on its way from the West to the Phi- 
ladelphia Mint for coinage. 

The last weekly statement of our city banks shows 
an increase of a quarter of a million in specie. This 
amount will be farther increased by recent arrivals 
from California. 


rs 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT BOSTON. 





Boston, February 11, 1854. 
ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES—A NEW COURSE. 

An “ Association of Gentlemen” in this city have 
assumed the responsibility of a new course of lectures 
on Slavery, the first of which was delivered on Thurs- 
day evening, 9th inst., in the Park-street church, by 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Prayer was offered by 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, who condensed as much thought 
and pertinent phraseology into the space of two minutes 
as he could have done twenty years ago. Dr. Edward 
B -echer, in introducing the lecturer, stated that this 
association had no connection with any other anti- 
slavery organization, but was a voluntary thing, for 
special and important ends. It is intended as one of 





the agencies for meeting the Nebraska crisis. The lec- 
turer did not begin with this, nor scarcely allude to it 
for the firgt half hour; but it was easy to see that he 
was advancing toward it with a charged battery that 
would at least riddle the Douglas bill, and let day- 
light into its dark citadel. And so it proved. Pre- 
liminary to the siege, we were taken back fifty years, 
and led along the whole track of the enemy, and now 
here, now there, its fortifications were shown us, its 
tactics explained, its Indian-like, ambuscade mode of 
Warfare exposed. We looked, too, at fragments of 
treaties made for decoy, and kept with the faith of 
\raitors; we saw how the whole hostile force had fo- 
raged the Free States for the means of life and the 
herve and vitality for every day’s drill and every suc- 
cessful skirmish; we had a portraiture of the leaders 
of the Southern army—their idle habits, their hatred 
of work, their unscrupulous demands upon free labor, 
and their leisure, by reason of having nothing else to 
do, to make the arts, the intrigues, the compromises, the 
Plots, the log-rolling, the wholesale national gambling, 
on which their cause depends, a constant and exclu- 
sive study ; while all the intellect, and energy, and 
time of the North are exhausted in her peaceful and 
noble industrial Pursuits. This explained the difficulty 
of enlisting the full hands and busy heads of the North 
in the controversy, the Concessions she has made for 
the sake of being let alone, her Willingness to let the 
southern generals plan campaigns and make conquests, 
divide spoils, all in their own way. And now having 
come, by something such a route, to the infamous Ne- 
braska movement, we could see that in complexion and 
features it was wonderfully like the numerous other iJl- 
ee monsters of its parents—a little uglier, but a 
on ee — and just such a birth as ought to 
sp aoe : about this date, from the hot- 
prt ry, and under the professional attendance 
gentlemen who haye bestowed a life-time of obste- 
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at slavery was struck. This meeting is to be followed 
up by another, at Faneuil Hall, next Thursday evening. 
DR. WARREM’S MASTODON, 

A public invitation having been given by Dr. War- 
ren to the citizens of Boston, to visit his skeleton of 
the Mastodon, I embraced the opportunity with others 
on Friday, to look at this representative of an age, 
distant we know not how far. It is a perfect skele- 
ton, not a bone missing, wires only supplying the place 
of ligaments. As now standing it is twelve feet high, 
so that two “ six-footers,” standing the one on the head 
of the other, would just reach to its top. Its weight 
is twenty-two thousand pounds. By the side of it stands 
the skeleton of one of the two elephants that were 
drowned a few years since in attempting to swim across 
the Delaware river, and one of the largest ever seen 
in this country. And again, by the side of the ele- 
phant stands the skeleton of a common-sized horse, so 
that we could judge of the relative dimensions of 
these animals, and, wonderful indeed, the horse bore 
about as good a comparison with the elephant as the 
elephant did with the mastodon. The tusks of the 
latter are full five times the size of those of the ele- 
phant. This mastodon, the largest ever discovered, 
was found in Newburgh, N. Y., eight or nine years 
ago, deep in the earth, and was dug up with so much 
care as not to destroy or injure a single bone. On 
learning of the discovery, Dr.Warren immediately pro- 
cured the skeleton, and for its safe preservation he 
has erected a building on Chestnut street, which is 
fire-proof, having brick walls, stone floor, a wall of 
sheet-iron overhead, and aslate roof. The mastodon 
and building have been entirely a matter of private 
expense, and have cost the Dr. about ten thousand 
dollars. In the same building are to be seen the ver- 
tebre of a sea-serpent, placed bone to bone, and ex 
tending seventy feet. Said the Dr., facetiously, “ You 
ask me if I believe in the sea-serpent? I answer, yes. 
You ask me why?! I say, there he is!” 


HARVARD COLLEGE. ; 

The adjourned meeting of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard College was held in the Senate chamber, on 
Thursday last. A new Secretary of the Board was 
chosen, and sundry visiting committees were appointed, 
but no business of general interest was done. The 
adjournment was to the 9th of March. 


PROGRESS OF CiTY REFORM. 
Two or three of the most noted gambling “hells” 
of the city were entered by the police on Saturday 
night last, and between thirty and forty of the shuf- 
fling and prop-shaking gentry were hand-cuffed and 
taken to jail, where they had board and lodgings over 
Sunday. On Monday morning they were brought into 
court, convicted, fined, and let go. Arrests for the 
violation of the Sunday law, relating to the sale of 
liquors, oysters, &e., have been so prompt and numer- 
ous, under the direction of the new city government, 
that offenses of this sort have almost ceased. Last 
Sabbath was pronounced by the police to be the most 
quiet of any they had known for years. We are 
still awaiting the decision of the Judges in regard 
to the constitutionality of the liquor-law of this State. 


LECTURES. 

Among the most important of the scientifie and 
literary lectures of the week has been one by Pres. 
Hitchcock, on “ the Connection of Geology with natural 
Theology,” before the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion; one by Rev. A. L. Stone, on “Symptoms of Cha- 
racter,” before the Mercantile Library Association; and 
that of Rey. T. D. Anderson, before the same Society, 
on “ Work, the Inheritance of Americans.” Several 
of the most important of the courses of lectures in 
this city have now closed, and the season for this kind 
of entertainment may be considered as about over. 

CONVENT BILL. 

Again, for nearly the thirtieth time, a motion has 
come before our legislature, to indemnify the Catholics 
for the burnt convent. As the Catholies helped the 
whigs into power, they had some reason to expect a 
more gracious hearing than ever before, but it has 
actually been the most ungracious, and, as they proba- 
bly think, ungrateful. The order came up in the 
House, but was killed at a blow, and without even the 
formality of a committee to act as executioners. This 
is a gratifying result, not only because the principle of 
it is right in its application to any similar case, but 
because it may convince the Catholics of the utter 
nonsense of combining by their votes to help a political 
party into power in the hope of reward. 

LITERARY. 

Phillips, Sampson & Co., of this city, have in press 
some works which we are impatient to see, such as 
“Thoughts and Things at Home and Abroad,” by 
Elihu Burritt; the “History of the Protestant Church 
in Hungary,” by J. H. Craig, D.D., and J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigne; “The City Side, or Passages from a Pas- 
tor’s Portfolio,” author not given as yet; also Mrs. 
Judson’s 12mo volume of the Memoirs of her husband, 
and a serial work by the popular “ Paul Creyton.” 
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Foreign Intelligence. 


AvsrraLia.—Extract of a private letter from an 
American gentleman engaged in mercantile pursuits in 














Melbourne, dated 12th November: 

“Australia will soon be inundated with American 
goods again. The old stock of the last six months has 
hardly begun to move off, and now I know of more 
than twenty vessels on their way from the United 
States. It is very strange that the American merchants 
have not learned by their California experiences that 
300,000 souls can not consume the provision for four or 
five times that number. If they had sent less than 
half the quantity of goods, they would have received 
more money than they will at present. 

“They have started an American express to the 
mines, an American stage running to Sandridge, and 
another twice a day to St. Kilda. The John Bulls are 
getting, (some of them,) to like the Yankee ideas of 
punctuality and fast traveling; but there are still 
benighted individuals who refuse to believe that the 
universal Yankee nation is ahead of all creation; but 
they'll have to come round. 

“ Business is very dull here still, as we can’t possi- 
bly induce a man to buy more than twice as much as 
he needs, and unfortunately we have no large fires 
here to use up such stocks of goods as they used to in 
California. We had a little fire about four weeks ago, 
in the principal street of the city; the papers have 
called it an awful fire; it burnt up about £50,000 worth 
of goods; and they have not got the foundations laid 
yet for new buildings, nor even the rubbish cleared 
away. 

“14th. Yesterday was a regular Australian day; the 
wind blew from the north, the sun was very hot, and 
the clouds of dust made it almost impossible to stir out 
of doors. T.” 


Metsourne News.—In the Legislative Council, on 
the debate on the supplementary estimates for 1853, a 
vote of censure was proposed against the government, 
and after a long and very severe debate, it was rejected 
by a vote of twenty-two against-twelve. Of the ma- 
jority, all but three were government nominees, or 
squatters under the influence of government; the mi- 
nority were all representatives of the people. The 
— = which party most truly represents the 
people 








e Committee on Railroad Gauges have recom- 
mended that the medium gauge of five feet three inches 
be adopted. 

The Argus of the 16th warns the inhabitants of 
Melbourne to beware of pestilence from the filthy state 
of the city, and reads them a severe lesson from the 
fate of New-Orleans: and Rio Janeiro. “ Pestilence or 

rogress,” says The Argus, “is the inevitable choice 
ying before the people of Melbourne.” 
_ The Argus advocates a Maine Liquor Law for what 
it ealls this “ drink-degraded land,” and avows its in- 
tention “to endeavor to do its full share to grapple 
with this terrible curse.” The Sydney Empire opposes 
the law. 

The 5th of November was celebrated at the Bendigo 
diggings in a most extravagant manner, showing that 
the old country feelings are not quite lost sight of in 
other lands. 





Cantcaturr.—Cham, the Parisian caricaturist, repre- 
sents Dumas seated on a car, writing with ove hand, 
working the crank of a printing-press with the other, 
and distributing his books right and left with his feet. 











ARRIVAL OF 


THE “AFRICA.” 





Tut British mail steamer arrived at Sandy Hook on 
Monday evening, and was obliged to lie at anchor, on 
account of “fog in the river,” until Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

The Czar is still taking his own time to answer the 
note of the combined powers; and no method has been 
hit upon to compel him to relieve the impatience of 
those who “can’t wait” to know whether there will 
be war or not. 


On the Danube, ostentatious preparations were 
making by the Russians to attack Kalefat, although 
they admit it will cost them ten thousand men. 
~ Omar Pasha continues to fall on the Russians when- 
ever opportunity occurs, his tacties being to put it out 
of the Russians’ power to fight a great battle. 

‘ There have been several skirmishes, but no action of 
importance. 

n Asia, a report had prevailed that the Russians 
had taken the city of Kars, but a Russian bulletin says 
that all the troops are in winter cantonments. 

The Russian squadron was off the sea of Azoff. 

Servia is much agitated by the intrigues of the 
Russian Consul-General, and Izzet Pasha, of Belgrade, 
has resolved to arrest him. : 

The Austrian government, in great haste, has order- 
ed forty thousand troops to Hungary, It is not yet 
known what is going on there. 


ARRIVAL OF THE “ PACIFIC.” 





Tue Collins steamer arrived on Thursday, P.M., with 
news to January 25. Among the passengers is Lieut. 
Palmer, U.S.N, and six American ship-masters—four 
of whom have been wrecked, and two sold their ships 
in England. 

The Czar has instructed his ambassadors to demand 
whether, by the entry of the combined fleets into the 
Black Sea, it is intended to take part with Turkey, or 
simply to observe a strict neutrality? In the former 
cease, they are to demand their passports. 


Some expectations are indulged in here of the proba- 
bility of an amicable settlement between Russia and 
the Porte. 

Dispatches from St. Petersburg of the 17th arrived. 
The excitement in that capital was intense, consequent 
upon the knowledge of the active measures taken by 
the western powers, and their forbidding the Russian 
flag to navigate its waters. The Emperor, on appear- 
ing in public, was cheered enthusiastically by the popu- 
ace. 

Money for commercial purposes is abundant in Lon- 
don, and the discount of prime bills is not diffieult to 
be effeeted, although the minimum rate of interest is 
5 per cent. at the Bank of England. 

A somewhat better feeling has taken place in the 
corn-market since our last. In fact, the decline then 
established has been more than regained; and the 
trade is not only firm, but manifests an upward ten- 
dengy. 

Douyr.—At the annual soiree of the Free Church | 
congregation of Kilmadock, on the 10th instant, the 
gratifying announcement was made that a debt 
amounting to upward of £130, on one of the congre- 
gational buildings, had been wiped off by an effort 
truly congregational, that had been put forth during 
the preceding three weeks. 

Jenny Lixp.—We learn on excellent authority, says 
an English paper, that Mr. Mitchell, the London mana- 
ger, has concluded an engagement with Madame Gold- 
schmidt, (Jenny Lind,) to appear in concerts for six 
months during the <r season. The prelimi- 
nary terms are stated at £25,000. 

RomanisM AND Crite.—The total number of prison- 
ers in England, is 21,626. Of these, 16,077 belong to 
the Church of England; 1,391 belong to Dissenters; 
and 2,955 to the Romanists. 

Thus the few Romanists in Eng!and furnish one seventh 
of all the prisoners; while the Romish population of 
England is only one out of twenty-one of the whole 
people. That is, the Romish population produces 
three criminals where the other classes, religious or 
irreligious, produce one. The absurdity of the govern- 
ment measure is manifest, in its taking under patron- 
age the system that produces the largest proportion of 
crime. 


ee 


General Aetvs. 


Heartn or tue Ciry.—The small-pox is increasin 
in this city, and every person should be vaccinate 
without delay. Fifty-seven deaths occurred from this 
loathsome disease last week. The total number of 
deaths for the week, from all diseases, was four hun- 
dred and ninety-six—only five more than the previous 
week. 


Hanrvarp Cottece.—It gives us pleasure to announce 
another proof of the liberality and of the love of 
good learning on the part of the Hon. Jonathan 
Phillips, exhibited in the donation of ten thousand 
dollars to Harvard University, for the increase of the 
endowment of the Greek Professorship in Harvard 
College.—Boston Adv. 


Bursine or aNotueR Steamer—Fisty Lives Lost.— 
The Gerard East Alabamian learns that the steamer 
America was burned on Alabama River, on the 29th 
of January, and fifty lives were lost. It is understood 
that a gentleman moving west, named Moore, was on 
board with a large number of negroes. 


Sympromatic.—It is understood that orders came out 
by the “Arabia,” for the immediate return home of all, 
or nearly all, the British ships of war on this coast, in 
the West Indies, and the Pacific. 


Mexican Treaty.—It is now generally believed that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations will report unan- 
imously in fayor of Gadsden’s Mexican treaty, and the 
Administration is confident of its ratification. Messrs, 
Mason, Douglas, and Rusk are strongly in favor of it. 


Srare Farr.—The New-York State Agricultural So- 
ciety has selected the city of New-York as the place 
for holding its next annual fair. 

Carita, Punisument.—The Senate of Rhode Island 


have refused to pass an act repealing the act abolishing 
capital punishment. 








Cutcaco, Feb. 9.—A meeting in opposition to the 
Nebraska bill was held here last night. The action of 
Senator Douglas was denounced by the old-line demo- 
crats, and by his personal friends, Resolutions were 
passed, instructing their representatives in Congress to 
vote against any infringement of the Missouri compro- 
mise. 


Gavazzi.—This returned emissary, writing from Eu- 
rope to the New-York Crusader, says : 

“ At last, here we are, on the eve of immense emer- 
gencies; and should I continue to be favored with the 
protection of God, I hope to be very soon in the midst 
of the struggle, and to see as soon, also, the regenera- 
tion of my dear Italy.” 


Pourtry Exmpition.—The Albany Argus of Satur- 
day says: 

“The value of the poultry on exhibition at Van 
Vechten Hall, is estimated at $20,000. Those who 
have attended similar exhibitions in the Eastern States 
pronounce this the largest of them all. It was un- 

uestionably the most beautiful assortment of the 
choicest variety of fowls ever exhibited in the country.” 


Quick Passace.—The new clipper ship “ Red Jacket,” 
Capt. Asa Eldridge, which sailed from this port on the 
10th ult. for Liverpool, made the passage from Sandy 
Hook to the Bell Buoy, in twelve days. The best 
day’s work was 384, and the next 376 miles; in the 
English Channel she came up with and d a chan- 
nel steamer. The “Red Jacket” was built at Rock- 
land, Me, by Mr. George Thomas, is of 2430 tons 
register, and was dispatched henee by Mr. Wm. T. 
Dugan. 

Tux “ Entcsson.”—We understand that the changes 
and improvements some time in progress in the ma- 
chinery of this vessel are nearly completed, and that 
her second trial will soon take place. The cause of 
this extra delay was the necessity of P age in a new 
air-pump, it having been found that the old one would 
not serve the improved engines. 


Errecr oy Wan—lIn respect to the effect which a 
European war would have on our American securities, 
we call attention to the following paase,* the 
circular of Messrs. Anthony, Dorr ., received by 
the “ Pacific :” 

“ Political difficulties have i, say those gen- 
tlemen, “a favorable demand for American securities 
in England, and there has been an absorption of a 
considerable amount held by bankers and discount 
houses.” 

Burrato is without a hospital.— Albany Register. — 

And will have little need of one, if you close its 
groggeries.—National Era. 


Cotumsta Cottece.—The Board of Trustees held a} 


meeting for the purpose of appointing a professor of 
Theiahiee. The vote stood, for Dr. Gibbs, 9; Schaef- 
fer, 8; Doremus, 2. The objection to Dr. Gibbs was 

laced, without reserve, on sectarian ground. His 
friends claimed the right of publicity in regard to the 
proceedings of the board.—Post. 


Our Late Musister At ConstanTinopLe.— We learn 
from 4 correspondent at Constantinople, that 
the Hon. George P. Marsh, late minister-resident of 
the United States near the Sublime Porte, left there 
on the 25th December, for Malta, on his way to Sicily 
and Italy, where he intends spending the remainder 
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NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET.—Feb. 18. 
For Beeves, at the Wasnmctron Drovz 


Calves, Sheep 

Suite Heed, the Gows, Gale ind Dooves eal.) No. 9 Math 

Gach, tndoh Greemeeamte. ° 

At ALLErton’s Wasumncton Drove Yarp.—Offered to day, 1792 
Beef Cattle: offered during the week, 1839. We mubjola the 
returns for the week, in detail, together with the section of country 
whence the supplies came 





From Pennsylvania, on foot....................... 139 
Fe CRMC ie cas cintgndydgéveepertpaeé 29 
+. Kentucky, on cars .........0...... 0.000400, 474 
ée ee aCe re SC oe ae _- 
-- New-York State, on foot.... ............ coos |S 
‘a os OO, eee 41T 

) oo OMEN 6 dbad ck. ct ccesce —. — 

Ohio, on cars........ Bntvai sis Sukebs cp esabs 561 

~~ QCommoctiont, Of $006 606s... 5 60. e cece cecests = 

on, PPOs GE MU is vaso wg ons cece decces _ 

OTHER STOCK. 

By the Erie Railroad—Sheep. .................... 109 

2 . Sh MOUS Caicos tucwachas 250 

Harlem Railroad—Cows and Calves... ...... 16 

a mm —Veal Calves ........... «- 290 

oe ° —heep and Lambs........ 488 

-- Hudson River —Sheep................... 164 

° ae oe —Hogs....... wh octeh abwes 113 

oa “ ii —Shoats ...... piling ai eves 185 

From Connecticut, on foot—Sheep............. 10 
50 - 


Prices, &c.—Owing to the rain-storm, was not 
so active as usual. The number in the yards left over undisposed 
of was about 150. Prices since our last have been well supported, 
the range being from 8 to 10 cents per Ib., and 11 cents toe some 
premium or extra qualities. Cows and calves sold at from $30 
to $60. Veal Calves, from 4 to Tc. per Ib. Sheep, $3a$10 to 
$14. Swine 5Xe. to 6c. 

At CHamBer.ain’s.—(Hudson River Bull’s Head.)—At market, 
275 Beeves, 30 Cows and Calves, 20 Veal Calves, and 3000 
Sheep and Lambs, Market steady. The Beeves all sold at from 
73g to 10c. per lb. Cows and Calves fgom $25 to $40a$60. Sheep 
sold at $2.75 to $4.50a$7.50, as in quality. Veal Calves brought 
from 5 to Te. per Ib. 

At Browsixo’s.—On sale, 75 Cows and Calves, and 2760 Sheep 
and Lambs. Prices—The Cows and Calves sold at from $25 to 
$45a$50, as in quality; left over, 15. Sheep, $3 to $5a$6.50 to 
$8, which isin advance. Lambs, $23¢ to $5. About 200 unsold. 

Ar O’Baren’s.—(No. 9 Sixth street.)—On sale, 156 Beeves, and 
83 Cows and Calves. Sales of the former at from $7 to $9; 
and of the latter at from $20 to $60 per head. 


. New-York State, on orem ag = ised Tad 
nees, to-day, 


RECAPITULATION. 
Beeves. Cows and Calves. Sheep. 
| ee ee ee Pee «.1839 306 821 
SC — 75 4 
Chamberlain’s ........ ; 7 30 8000 
SED cab wed wiccnceck ete 156 83 Lay 
Total ooee. 2270 444 6581 
Last week....... 3223 125 9451 
Decreafe........ 953 Inc..319 § Dec 2860 


SWINE REPORT.—February 13. 

Uston Drove Yarp,—(4ist street, between 1st and 2d avenues.) 
—Received at the Yard during the week, 600 Hogs; of these, 
203 were New-York City swill-fed, in which there has been quite 
a brisk traffic during the week, owing to the searcity in the market 
As the City Hogs were sold at a rate per head, 
and not by weight, we are unable to give the exact amount of 
transactions. The following, however, is supposed to be about 
right: 

Hogs. Ay. weight. Sold for, 

By Erie R.R. (from Ohio). ..397....179 Ibs. gross... ..$5.50 

New-York City Hogs (in lots)208. .. .200 do ..»- $5.00 

Prices, &c.—Hogs are scarce and high; 300 still-fed hogs have 
been sold to arrive at $5.50 gross. Hogs for packing are worth Tc. 
net; small market hogs, Sa8i¢c. net, and 6a6\(c. gross. 








NOTICES. 





Twentiera Srreet Conerecationat Socirery.—Ser- 
vices may be expected at the church in Twentieth street, between 
Sixth and Seventh avenues, next Sabbath, the 19th inst. In the 
morning, at 103g o'clock, discourse by Rev. J. M. Matnews, 
D.D. Subject—* The religious influence of cities upon a nation,” 
In the afternoon, at 3 o’clock, discourse by Rev. J. B. Griwneut. 





Awnvat Concert or Prayer in Benatr or Coteces. 
—By arrangements made at a meeting of a number of clergymen 
of different denominations, a sermon will be preached by Rev. Dr. 
Cueever, on Thursday evening, 23d inst., at 7} o’clock, in the 
Reformed Dutch Church, Lafayette place. 

A General Prayer-meeting will also be held in the Church of 
the Puritans, (Rev. Dr. Cheever’s,) at 3 o’clock, P.M. 











Rev. Turopore Parker will deliver the Eleventh 
Lecture of the New-York Anti-Slavery Society’s Course, at the 
Tabernacle, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 21, at 74 o’clock. Subject, 
“The New Assault upon American Freedom, and the General 
Condition of the Country.” Admission, 25 cents, it* 





The Annual Meeting of the New-York City Maternal 
Association will be held in the Lecture-room of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, on Wednesday, 22d February, at 11 o'clock, A.M. 

Rev. A. D. Smith, D.D., is expected to address the meeting. 








The Rev. Jonn Lrrtre will deliver the following 
Lectures in Westminster Church, Twenty-second street, at 7 5y, 
o’clock, on the evening of Wednesday, the 22d, and Friday, the 
24th inst. : 

I. Martin Isuther, or the Reformation. 
I[. Ignatius Loyola, or the Jesuit Institute. 

Tickets, 123g cents, to be had at the door. The proceeds de- 
voted to religious purposes. 











The Regular Monthly Meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the New-York Sunday-School Union, will be held on 
Wednesday, 22d inst., at 74g o’clock, P.M., at room over S. 8, De- 


oy oe row. N. Lang, Rec. Sec. 
eb. . ‘ 


Day or Prayer ror Cottecrs.—On Thursday, the 
23d inst., Divine Service may be expected in the large chapel of 
the University, to commence at11 A.M. The parents and families 
of students in the Institution, and all others interested in the ob- 
ject, are invited to,be present. Isaac Ferris. 

Chancellor of the University, &e., &c. 

New-York, Feb, 13, 1854. 

Awnerst Acapemy.—The Spring Term of this Insti 
tution will open on Wednesday, the Sth of March, 1854. 

Courses of Lectures given at the College wiil be free to mem- 
bers of the Academy. J. R. Davenport, Principal. 

272-8t 


Booxs ror Catawba Cottece.—The liberal Contri- 
butions to Catawba College which the subscriber has received 
since he has been in this city, encourage him to continue his ef- 
forts, Believing tbat there are a number of clergymen, book- 
sellers, publishers, and others, who would be willing to contribute 
books to the above infant institution, to aid it in obtaining a 
library, of which it is entirely destitute, he takes this method of 
informing them that he has made arrangements for the reception 
of such donations at the office of the Christian Intelligencer, 103 
Fulton street, where those wishing to contribute books for the 
above object are respectfully requested to send them, or a notice 
stating where they can be obtained. 


Feb. 13, 1854. J. H. Crawrorp, Agent. 








A Series of Union Missionary Meetings will be 
held in the Reformed Dutch Church, Catskill, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, 21st and 22d inst. | Besides others, Rev. C. V. A. 
Van Dyck, M.D., of the Syrian “Mission; Rey. D, 0. Allen, D.D., 
from Bombay ; and Rev. Geo. W, Wood, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board, are expected to be present, and deliver addresses. The 
times of the meetings will be as follows: On Tuesday 2lst, at 3 
P.M. und 7 P.M.; Wednesday, 22d, at 10; A.M., 3 P.M., and 7 
P.M. All friends of the cause in the vicinity, and especially 
ministerial brethren, who can make it convenient, are cordially 
invited to be present. A. P. Vas Greson, 

Pastor Ref. Dutch Church, Catskill. 





An Adjourned Meeting of the American Education 
Society will be held at the Old South Chapel, Spring lane, Boston, 
on Wednesday, February 22, at 10 o'clock, A.M., to hear and act 
upon the Report of the Committee appointed to frame a plan of 
union between the American Education Society and the Society for 
the promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the 
West. A full attendance is earnestly requested. — 

In behalf of the Committee, INCREASE N. TARBOX, 


The Treasurer of the Industrial School Association 
for the Fourth Ward acknowledges the receipt of the following 
subscriptions and donations: Various subscriptions, $210.75; Mrs. 
M. H. Grinnell, $50; Miss Alley, $20; Miss Hamilton, $20; Mr, 
Morgan, $20; Friends by Mrs. McO., $83; Children of the Church 
of the Messiah, by Rev. My. Osgood, $56.50; For Christmas festi- 
yal, $55; A poor sailor, 10 cents. Potal, $515.35. 

There were also received for the festival clothing, toys, and use- 
ful articles, which were distributed ameng the children, and a 
most abundant supply of food of all kinds. Of these, sent in 
mostly at the last moment, no accurate account could be kept, 
and many of the gifts were anonymous. 

Mrs. Dr. WILLARD PARKER, Treasurer. 

C. L. Brace, Secy., No. 20 New Bible-House. 

New-York, Feb. 1, 1854. 


Crry Tract Socrery.—A regular Monthly Meeting 
of the Board of the New-York City Society will be held at 
No. 39 Bible House, Astor place, Monday evening, 20th February, 
at half-past seven o’c ock, when all the members are requested to 
be present. ISAAC ORCHARD, Secretary. 


Rev. Georcrk W. Beruune, D.D., of Brooklyn, will 
deliver the Twelfth Discourse before the Young Men’s Association 
of the South Dutch Church, Fifth Avenue, cor. Twenty-first street, 
on next Sabbath evening, 19th inst., at 734 o'clock. 


Cumpren’s Arp Society, No. 20 New Bible House. 
New. York, Feb. 3, 1854.—We acknowledge, with thanks, the fol- 
lowing donations since Nov, 1, 1853. . U, L. BRACE, Secy. 

H Hubbard, Charlestown, N. H., $5; Mr. Samuel Hill, $1; 
Dea. Whiting, Great Barrington, Mase., $2; Miss E. Kellogg, W. 
Stockbridge, $1; Mr. Spencer of McCurdy, Aldrich & Spencer, 
$25; Elliott & Holden, $25; H.C. B., $1; Mission-school, Av. D, 
per Rev. Mr. Cook, $5.67; Rev. Mr. $2; Two little 
Little boy, 4 cents; 3. School, Mr. Longfellow’s 
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NICHOLS—WETHERELL—Feb. 1 Rev. J. B. Grinnell 
Capt. E. W. Nichols and Miss Mary. Wetherett, all ot New- 
WALBRIDGE—RYCHMAN—On Thursday, Feb. 9, by Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, Olin G. W: of Wenchntee Vt, to 
Anna Fi denahior of R. W. Ssq., of this city. 
TAYLOR—BROWN—At W ,N. ¥., on the 30th ult., by 
Rey, ©, eat, Mr. N. D. Taylor, of Plainfield, to Miss S. Lodema 


M—EELLS—At West Winfield, N.Y., on the 7th inst. 


Rev. P.8. Pratt, Mr, Mo D. Lapham, of Marshall, and Miss 
Eel) of West Winfield. ” 


. G—GREENWOOD—At Gowanus, Brooklyn, Feb. 
» by Rey. N. Pp. Chauncey L. Armstrong and xy E 
both of New-York. ! 
SEELY—McORE. 


ADY—Jan. 20, by Rev. Isaac Orchard, at his 
house, No. 11 Bedford Street, Mr. Joseph a Seely as Miss 





4 DIED. 
HUBBAR D—On the Ist inst. in the 


tality, Mr. Adin Mubbard, of Hadley, Muse jo 8 Morious immor- 
age. 


Mass., in the 73d year of his 


PECK—In Rochester, 14th ult., Everard Pec’ years 
The place of his birth was Berlin, in Connections” pe to 
Rochester in 1816, and established himself in business as a book- 
seller and bookbinder,, Two years after, he commenced a weekly 
paper, the Rochester Telegraph, which he continued to publish 
some years. In 1831, be retired from active business, though he 
continued, up to the time of his death, to be connected with bank- 
ing institutions, 


WILCOX—Very suddenly, Feb. 6, near the village of Ow 
New-York, at the residence of her son, Rey. S. C. Wilcox, Me 
Eliza Wilcox, aged 63 years. Her life and death may be briefly 
7 ee (tate and pouyer, efi nd 
eo yer, of hope and peace, 
A death-like + wend pap rest where sorrows cease. 

FORSTER—At a small village, near Knoxville, East Tennessee, 
William Forster, Esq., aged 67, one of three brothers, who have 
long held a leading position in the Society of Friends in England, 
He was anear connection of (he Buxtons and Gurney, and of Eliza- 
beth Fry, was a man of eminently consistent evangelical piety, 
and specially distinguished for his devotion to the cause of personal 
freedom all over the world. Nearly thirty years azo, he traversed 
all the States of this Union to investigate the condition of the 
slaves, making collections in each State of all the laws on the sub- 
ject of slavery. These law-books he placed in the hands of Judge 
Stroud, of Philadelphia, who from them compiled his “Sketch of 
American Slave-laws,” published in 1828. Mr. Forster was one 
of a deputation of four who came to this country in October last, 
pride the London yearly meeting of the Society of Friends 
with the duty of delivering to the President of the United States, 
and to the governors of all the Southern States, an address which 
that body had drawn up on the subject of slavery. It was a mis- 
sion of love and charity, and was undertaken, we can not doubt, 
with a single eye to the fulfillment of religious duty. He died, 
after an illness of a month, brought on by the exposure of a win- 
ter journey. 

WHITNEY—At New-Haven, Feb. 7, Miss Elizabeth F. Whit- 
ney, aged 34, daughter of the late E%i Whitney. In putting this 
death upon our record, we 3 be allowed to offer our tribute, 
not to the deceased, but to the grace of God, of which she 
was a grateful witness in suffering and in desth. The 
daughter of an illustrious father, she was left at an early age 
in the sole care of a mother, who desired for her above all 
things else the mercies of the Covenant. Descended in the 
maternal line from the saintly Edwards, she was brought up in 
the principles and ways of old New-England piety. Such nurture 
was not lost upon her, From early youth, the work of God’s grace 
has been progressive in her experience. Her mind naturally 
gentle and affeciionate, quick to every kindly feeling, and gifted 
with an exquisite enjoyment of the beauty of God’s werks, seems 
to have been led by gracious influences to a corresponding appre- 
ciation of that Divine presence which fills the universe with the 
sublimer beauty of God’s goodness to his creatures. Nothing in 
the manifestation of her religious feelings was so striking as the 
sentiment of gratitude, the wondering and adoring acknow ledg- 
ment of God’s goodness. This it was that humbled her before 
God, that led her to repentance, that filled her with the habitual 
and unaffected sense of her unworthiness. There was no definite 
crisis in the formation of her religious character ; it was not easy 
to say of any particular day or year that then was the beginning 
of the spiritual life in ber soul; but as her youth grew into matur- 
ity of mind and feeling, those who knew her best became con- 
fident that she had habitual affections and aspirations reaching far 
above the world. Unhappily for her enjoyment and advancement 
in the Christian life, she felt, #s too many feel, that a profession of 
faith and hope in Christ, and the privilege of communion with 
him at his table, ought to be consequent upon bigh attainments in 
grace ; whereas, in truth, these are the appointed and needful 
means of progress, of decision, and of spiritual growth It was 
not till her sufferings under a painful and protracted disease had 
brought her to a deeper knowledge of the Divine consolations, 
that she felt herself ready to enter into a personal covenant with 
the Chureh in which her baptism had given her to the Savior. 
But the discipline of pain, by the work of the Holy Spirit, had pre- 
pared her to witness a good confession. Rarely does the Christian 
pastor vehold a more beautiful instance of divinely-given patience 
in anguish ang weariness, or of victory over death, than was seen 
in her apartment, month afier month, while the seasons came and 
went, and she was waiting for her change. 





WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS, 

Tut following is the Weekly Report of Deaths in the City and 
County of New-York, from the 4th day of February to the I 1th day 
of February, 1854. Men, 86; women, 70; boys, 187; girls, 153. 

Total..... Sdecte f stews coved / 


496 


Total previous week....... - 491 
Imerease,....---sc.secee- np kngeinn ouna «oe §& 
DISEASES. 

Abscess of the abdomen. ..... 1)Fever, scarlet.... es 
Amputation of the leg 1|Fever, typhoid t 
Apoplexy .... .........+..++. 8/Fever, typhus. ..... ar 
sds ncandstneee Gisdgut 1|Heart, disease of... .. 6 
Atrophia..................... I Heart, valvular es Q 
Bleeding from womb......... 1|Hooping cough... ...........10 
Bleeding from lungs . IInanition.... iseehaiaens O 
Bronchitis...........c00.-.00 6 Inflammation of bladder...... 1 
Casualty by shooting.......... 1\[nflammation of brain......., T 
Casualty, run over........ «+ l\(nflam. of bowels.. ........ = 
Casualty, blasting rocks. ..... 1\Inflam. of heart.. hanna ae 
Casualty by railroad.... . 1\ Inflammation of lungs ..18 
Cholera infantum. ............ 2,Inflammation ofstomach ... 2 
Consumption................ 55)Infammation of throat....... 8 
Convulsions, infantile........ 47\Inflammation of womb....... 1 
Convulsions, adult........... 8 Inflammation of liver cane 5 
Convulsions, puerperal....... 1\futemperance................ 2 
PEP ee -- 19 Jaundice ~ 
Congestion of brain..........18)Liver, disease of oid 
Congestion of lungs . 3\Marasmus, infantile...... 12 
Constipation. ........ .. 1 Marasmus, adult..... ~~ 
Debility, infantile 4 Measles....... - 
Debility, adult.. 5 Old age a 
Delirium tremens -. Paley... gues 4 
TN scccecsvcsveces 11/Premature birth. . = 
Dropsy........... .... 6 Pleurisy 7 
Dropsy in the head. .. ++. 18, Rheumatism............ = 
Dropsy in the chest... .. . 1/Rupture ofthe bladder....... 1 
Dysentery.................... § Rupture of the womb......... 1 
Enlargement of heart... . » Basse che ence socesa 4 
Enlargement ofliver.......... 1 Small-pox.....+......... 57 
Erysipelas. .... . 2 Spinal disease. . 1 
Fracture of spine ...........+ DBCS. . 00000 ve000 1 
Fracture of skull 1\Still-born.... tsianesnieaee 
TER cwccccctececcorneccses BPURD UP CUEUNB ce. vcccece 1 
Fever, bilious eeeee LSCUrVy. 2... se. cee eeeeeeeeees 1 
Fever, intermittent......... « 1\Teething ......... oe 6 
Fever, puerperal... ... 4Ulceration of stomach ....... 1 
Fever, remittent........--++- 5 Varioloid ° 2 


Agr—Under 1 year, 181 ; 1 to 2, 50; 2 to 5, 73; 5 to 10, 82; 10 
to 20, 15; 20 to 30, 42; 30 to 40,45; 40 to 50, 20; 50 to 60, 15; 6u 
to 70, 10; 70 to 80,6; 80 to 90,3; 90 to 100, 1. 

«Paces or Nativiry—United States, $43; [relamd, 83 ; England, 
13; Scotland, 4; Wales, 1; Germany, 37, France, 8; Holland, 2; 
Prussia, 1; Atsea, 1; Unknown, 5. 











+ lt BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART.— 
A collection, the most complete ever made by one person, of 
Authentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221, Cimabue, 
Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, 
Titian, Domenichino, Salvator Rosa, Velasquez, Murillo, Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Teniers, Lely, Rembrandt, Ostade, Ruysdael, Poussin, 
Claude Lorraine, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grouze, 
and Horace Vernet. No. 843 Broadway. Admission 25 cents. 
272-131* 

OHN S. WILLARD, Imnporter, Manufacturer, and 

Dealer in LOOKING-GLASSES. 

Rich Ornamented, Mantle, and Pier-frame Mirrors, Ovals, Por- 
trait and Picture Frames, and Window-Cornices, always on hand 
and made to order. Also 
, FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING-GLASS PLATES, 

Window and Picture Glass, Gilt Mouldings, Fine Whiting Glass, 
Glazier’s Diamonds, Gold-leaf, and Sanu Paper. Warehouse, No. 
440 Pearl street, New-York, between Chatham and Madison 
sireets. 270-26t 


RINSMAID & CO., No. 2 Maiden Lane, one door 
| from Broadway, right hand, or south side, Importers and 
Jobbers of 

FINE WATCHES AND RICH JEWELRY, 

Dealers in Gold and Silver Goods generally, Gold Pens and Pencils, 
Plated Communion and Tea Sets, Castors, Forks, Spoons, &c., 
Ivory-handled Knives and Forke. Fine Watches and Jewelry re- 
paired. Pens pointed. 

Customers can re/y on getting good watches and fine jewelry, 
and other goods, at fair prices. 

Our aim will be to have goods and prices give permanent satis- 
faction. 
“The readers of this paper are invited to give us calls and orders, 
Orders by express or mail promptly attended to, 240-52c 


MUSEMENT FOR EVERY FAMILY. —“ MRS, 
PARTINGTON’S CARPET-BAG OF FUN."—I}lustrated 
with over 150 laughable designs by Darley, Leech, and other 
artists, and a collection of over 1000 Amusing Stories, Adventures, 
Fun, Pun, and Poetry, making a perfect Encyclopedia of Innocent 
Fun. This entertaining book is just published, well printed on fine 
white paper 300 pages. Price 50 cents. An edition in cloth, gilt, 
elegant, with extra title by Darley, 75 cents. : 
For sale by every bookeeller in the United States, and published 
by GARRETT & CO., 18 Ann street, New-York. : 
*,* Copies mailed, free of postage, to any part of the Unfted 
States, on receipt of the amount. 272-14° 


en HIGH-SCHOOL TO RENT.—A dwelling- 
house and school-room attached, all new, in a south-western 
State, seven large rooms, an acre and a half of ground, in a city of 
5000 inhabitants, accessible by steamboat and railroad. No other 
school of the kind in operation. One of the most healthful and 
beautiful locations in the Union. Terms, $700 per annum for a 
term of years. Offered, as the subscriber retires to a higher vova- 
tion. Address, for further particulars, “ New-York Agent,” box 
3349, New-York.” 272-11* 














bi THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
WORKS— 


BARNES’ NOTES on the Book of Jos. 
- al « - ISAIAn. 
Dantst. 1 vol. 12mo. 


2 vols. 12mo. 


Just published, 

“This excellent commentary throws much light on this great 
prophecy. The well-known reputation of the author is a sufficient 
recommendation of the work. It is rich in instruction on sume of 
the most important points in the book of Daniel,” 

“We know of no better book for the Christian student who 
wishes to understand the extraordinary, and yet simple truth of 
the Old Testament.” 

“This volume on Daniel is elaborated with the utmost care, and 
evinces a range of research, and a serupulousness of discrimination 
which impresses us exceedingly.”—{Prof, Bush. 

“ Karnes’ Notes have become standard works, and are read more 
perhaps than any other commentaries on the Scriptures in this 
country, and to a considerable extent in lan‘, and they are 
almost indispensable to the Sabbath-school Teacher. They are 
Pp practical, and explanatory, and yet sufficiently learned ; and 
what is a great advantage, they explain just what needs to be ex- 

ye to give the exact meaning of the Sacred Word.— 

Cuong. 

COMPLETE WORKS OF JONATHAN EDWARDS A reprint 
of the Worcester edition, with valuable additions, nnd a copi 
general Index; also a complete Index of Scripture Texts. In4 
vols, octavo, strongly bound in 

EDWARDS ON THE WILL. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. 
A collection of nearly three thousand peg pee. pores, 
examples, and testimonies, embracing the t of the kind in form- 
er eolheotions; and some hundreds in addition, original and selecied. 
The whole arranged and classified on 4 new plan, with copious 
topical and Scriptural Indexes. By Rev. K. Anvrxe. With an 
introduction by Kev. Gro. B. Cuzever, D.D. In 1 vol. 8:0 

COMPLETE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS, With a complete index 
to the whole, Translated by Waiston, In 1 vol. Royal Svo. in 
different styles of binding. 

JAY'S FAMILY PRAYERS. In 1 vol. 1Smo. « 

DODDRIDGE’S RISE A PROGRESS. 15mo. 

BAXTER’S CALL, 18mo. 

AN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

RABOATH SONG? By Inaxevs. For the use of families and 

Sabbath-schools. Published by 





LEAVITT & A 


LLEN. 
272-Steow 27 Dey sireet, New-York. 








EW BOOKS.—IVISON & PHINNEY, (successors 


N to M. HL *.,.) 178 Pal treet, -York, 
publish this dap & Ce.) 1 ton 8 New-York 


VINET’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY; or, The Theory of the 
Evangelical Ministry. Translated and Kdited by Tos, I. Sxixxen, 
D.D., Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology in Union 
Seminary. Second edition, with notes and additions. Price $1. 


NOTICES OF FIRST EDITION, 

“The great principles which shoul : ‘vangelical 
Ministry are stated ms pointed, a o~ yee _ +> the 
best French writers, and which, with other excellences, have asso- 
see the name of Vinet with that of Blaise Pascal.”—-[Presbyterian 

eview, 

“There is no book of this class with which we are acquainted, in 
which the relations and the duties of a minister are so thoroughly 
and so happily presented.”—[New-Englander. 

“We have read this with great pleasure. The author, 
often styled ‘the Chalmers of Switzerland,’ has come to be well 
— as one of the great lights of the modern church.”—{Chria- 


; Just Published, 


HOMILETICS; or, The Theory of Preaching. By A. Vurer, 
D.. Translated and edited by Rev. Dr, Sxinxer. 1 vol. 52s 
pages. Price $1.25. 


“A work which, for scope and comprehension, for completeness 
of analysis, and for the excellence — force of its teachings, has no 
equal, we believe, in the department of Sacred Rhetoric, The 
highest praise can hardly transcend its merits. We urge the stady 
of it npon all ministers and candidates for the ministry.”"—[N. Y. 





er, 

“The most elaborate and comprebensive work on eloquence, and 
especially sacred eloquence, which has issued from the American 
press; and the translator, himself a celefrated preacher, bas 
caught the very spirit of the original, ete.”—[Christian Advocate 
& Journal. 

_ “Could we have had this volame thirty to thirty-five years ago, 
it might have been worth more to us than we should dare to ex- 
press.”—[Christian Mirror, (Portland.) 

“The most elaborate, profoundly philosophical, and we may add, 
splendid work on the theory of preaching, to be found in any lan- 
guage.”—[Puritan Recorder. 


This day, 

_NO SLAVERY IN NEBRASKA—The Voice of God against 
National Crime. By Rev. Josern P. Tnowrsox, pastor of the 
Tabernacle Church, Svo, pamphlet, 123¢ cents; $1 per dozen ; $7 
per hundred—the prices being designed only to cover cost. 


February 25th. 


HITCICOCK’S GEOLOGY ; Elements of Geology. By Epwarp 
Hirencock, D.D., LL.D., President of Amherst Coliege, and Profés- 
sor of Natural Theology and Geology. An entirely new edition, 
revised, enlarged, and adapted to the present advanced state of the 
Science. With an Introductory Notice by Joux Pre Surrn, D.D., 
F.R.S., and F.G.8., from the London edition. Price $1.°5 


NOTICE OF PREVIOUS EDITION. 

“There is not in our language so neat and compressed, yet 80 
clear and correct, an account of the Wonders of Geology.”—[Nort! 
American Review. 

Those who cannot procure these books through Booksellers, will 
receive them post-paid, by sending the advertised price to the 
publishera, 

Sold also by Grices & Co., Chicago; Pramwyey & Co., 
Moorr, Axperson & Co., Cincinnati; J. C 
McFaxres, Detroit; 


Buffalo 
. Ivison, Auburn; A 
and by Booksellers generally. 
IVISON & PHINNEY, 178 Fulton street, N. ¥ 
Publishers of Religious and Theological Books, and of the 
272-2teow American Educational series, 


OHN P. JEWETT & CO. have in Presa, and will 
e publish about the first of March, a work of extraordinary 
power and ability, one which will rank among the very best pro 
ductions of Amefican or foreign genius. It is entitled 
THE LAMP-LIGHTER, 

That ovr own opinion of this remarkable book may not seen 
exaggerated, we publish the following article, written by one of the 
editors of the Erening Trareler: 

* Messrs. J. P. Jewett & Co. have in press, and will shortly pab 


A GREAT BOOK COMING. 


lish, a tale of very deep interest, entitled ‘the Lamplighter 
The scene is laid in Boston and immediate vicinity, and its autho 
is believed to be a Bostonian, or a resident of this neighborhood 
We accidentally feli in with some of the proof-sheets of the work 
the other day, and after reading a hundred or more pages, we 


have no hesitation in pronouncing it one of the most original, in 
teresting, graphic, and affecting tales, thus far, that has lately ap 
peared. It is quite equal, to say the least, to ‘ Wide, Wide World, 
though not what would be called a religions novel. If the work 
is completed with the ability which is displayed in the first part o! 
it—and we have no reason to doubt that it will be—we predict for 
it a sale and popularity equal to the most successful of moderr 
romances, such as ‘ Uncle Tom’ alone excepled.”"—| Evening Tra 
veler, Jan, 27, 1854. 

As great curiosity has already been excited, a large demand wii 
be created, and early orders from the principal houses in the trad 
are solicited, to govern us in the size of the first edition 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhil) 
Jewett, Proctor & Worthington, Cleveland, Ohio. 271-3tis 








ATEW MUSIC.—“I Paddle my own Canoo;” Son 
rf and Quartet, by John C. Baker; sung by the Baker Family 
25 cents. 
“ Love's Early Dream,” ballad, by J. R. Thomas, sung by tl 
Buckley. 25 cents. 
* Bignorse Polka,” by M. G. 8.—good. 25 cents. 
“The Ghost of Uncle Tom,” song and chorus, sung by t! 
Hutchinson Family at all their Concerts. 25 cents. 
* De parson in de pulpit, and de merchant in de store, 
De statesman in de cabinet, de speaker on de floor, 
Dey talk de subject ober, and dey make it bery plain, 
But when dey go to bed at night, dey want it fixed again 
Chorus—Knock ! knock! knock! When de hour ob midnig! 
come— 
Ob, who is dat knocking? 'Tis the Ghost of Uncle Tom 
Published by HORACE “WATERS, the great Music-dealer, N 
383 Broadway, sole Agent for T. Gilbert & Co,’s Premium Piano 
The Organ Melodeon, with two key-boards and two sets of reed 
made by Goodman & Baldwin, (the only Melodeons so made,) an 
the well-known Melodeons of 8. D. & H, W. Smith, at Wholesa 
or retail, at prices that defy competition. 


HE FRANKLIN GLOBES.—We invite the atter 
tion of Teachers, Dealers, and others, to the above ne 
series of Globes. Being made by an entirely new and improve 
process, they are much stronger than other Globes, and are war 
ranted against cracking. They are printed on new plates, givir 
the latest changes and divisions, are put up in the most attractiy 
style, and sold at lower prices than any other globes in the Unite 
States. A descriptive catalogue, with styles and prices, will | 
furnished on application to the manufacturers, 
Qi2-eowly MERRIAM, MOORE & CO., Troy, N. Y. 


IGHEST PREMIUM FOR DENTISTRY FRO} 
] THE WORLD'S FAIR.—J. G. AMBLER, M.D., Dent? 
Surgeon, No. 31 Washington place, (adjoining the New-York Un 
versity,) has the satisfaction of announcing to his friends and th 
public, that in addition to the Gotp, Strver, and Bronze Mepav« 
Ceretolwe received from the American Institute and other fair 
in New-York, Boston, and Philadelphia, he has just been award: 
the Hienest Pasmium Given ror Dentistry, (A Browz 
Mepat,) at the Crystal Palace, New-York 

Dr. A.’s improvements in setting artificial teeth are very in 
portant ones, and uch as to render the whole operation of ir 
serting teeth much more simple and less painful than the meth: 
heretofore adopted ; which he will be most happy to explain 
all who may favor him witha call. 

The following letter is respectfully submitted: 

‘From Dr. J. R. CHILTON, the celebrated Chemist.] 

An intimate acquaintance with Dr. J. G. Ambler for ten year 
or more has enabled me to judge of his skill and ability as a prac: 
cal dentist. é 

His improvements in setting and adapting artificial Teeth I ox 
sider very important ones, adding greatly to the comfort and a 
pearance of the wearer, and imitating Nature so closely 4s to de 
detection. ’ ; 

It gives me pleasure to recommend him as 8 skillful and 
genious operator in all the departments of Dentistry. 

JAMES R. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist 

New-York, April 20, 1853. 

N.B.—Washington place is the firat street north of Fou 
street, running from No, 715 Broadway, west to Washingt 
square. 272-1 


TPHE YOUTH’S PENNY GAZETTE is publish 
i every other week by the AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHO 
UNION, at 25 cents a year for single copies, $5 a year for {i 
copies, $10 a year for 100 copies. 

272-2 J. C. MEEKS, Agent, 147 Nassau street 


A Complete Set of the Publications of 1 
L AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, containing 
bound volumes, numbered on the back, with one hundred c: 
logues of the saime. Price $125. For sale by 

272-2t J. C. MEEKS, Agent, 147 Nassat street, N.Y 

















TEW BOOKS— 
LN Light and Cloud, Alexander the Great, 
Australia, Florence and Eddie, 
Bosses and their Boys, Simeon Green, 
Child’s Companion, The Shepherd's Voice, 
Mary, Ellen, and Lucy, The Visit, 
The Bird-Book, Annie Foster, 
Small Sins, Life, Real and Unreal, 
The Day-spring, Kitty Brown beginning to Thi 
My First-born, The Bible in many Lands, 
Switzerland, Escapes from Peril, 
The Inquisition, Self-Reliance, 
Every-day Wonder, Henry W. Fox, 
Gleanings from Memory, Harriet Ware, 
Alice and Bessie, Bins of the Tongue, 
Early Dew, The Prairie-Missionary, 
Lessons on the Acts, Lives of the Popes, 
The Greek Church, Venice, 
Lamb of Christ's Flock, Money, its Uses, 
The Art of Printing, The Happy Change, 
The Hall and the Hovel, Choice Poems. 

Published by the AMERICAN 8. S. UNION, and for sale 
J. C. MEEKS, 147 Nassau street. 273-4 





A BOOK WANTED IN EVERY SCHOOL, 


SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIO) 
By D. H. PIERSON, A.M.—Mr. Pierson, like hundreds 
other practical teachers, had long felt the want of a book adap 
to the most approved method of teaching geography, and 
finally driven to the necessity of preparing one himeelf. That 
has been successful, is proved by the promptness with which it 
been adopted by many of the best public and private ect.ool- 
the country. The following exiracts from many favorable rec 
mendations show that the book is appreciated by teachers: 
“ Edgehill School, Princeton, N. 
“1 have examined, and like the plan of it exceedingly. * * 
Send me four dozen copies by express, T. W. Carrett 
The following is from the ee ge of one of the best schoo! 
Worcester, Mass., who bas ordered over 100 copies to comm: 
with: 
“ Worcester, Feb. 10, 185 
“ Messrs. Kicams & Kettoaa: I am obliged to you for ‘P 
son’s hical Question-book,’ and am happy to say | 
preferring it to any other, I shall introduce it into —_— 
mediately. ©. B. Mercaur 
The Newark Daily Advertiser, to a favorable notice of 
book, adds : ° 
“A teacher who has used it writes us the following: ‘It 
merits, and prepared by a te of 
served reputation. Its peculiarity is, that it aims especial, 
transfer the map to the mind. This result is effected by a sy* 
of judicious questions and judicious repetitions of the same, 
the answers to which the map must be diligently yA 
other method can ever fix a ~ knowledge of Coe abe 
w eve jeacher 
mind. It avoids also, what, Ann Bae jection to 


work of unpretendi 


of statistical and historical matter, which may be 5 
valuable in itself, but deserves no place in the text-books of 
schools, The picture of @ country, its mountains, lakes, rivers, 
a few of its most important towns having been once faithfully 
u the mind, the pupil is farnished with all tha 

is ready to pursue his geographical or historica 
uiries with interest and advantage. This book, in the hands 
faithful teacher, will accomplish the desired resuit,’”’ 

Gorge Pave QUACKES BOSS, Rector of Henry street Gram 
School, and well known as ove of the most successful teacher 
this city, says: “ Those who desire a complete and valuable co 
of geographical questions need look no further than Mr. Piers 
work, for they will not be able to find a better. The author 
in my opinion, displayed great judgment in leaving out the ¢ 
bersome and unimportant statistical matter which abounds in 1 
of our elementary geographies, and bas managed to embody a 
amount of extraneous information, which, without tronsgre: 
the rules of unity, communicates unususl interest to the sul 
The definitions are brief, the questions to the point, and the 
stant reference to the map which they require must give the } 
a clearer idea of the earth’s surface, and the relative positic: 
different places, than any other means that could be adepted 

O<F It is used in the Ward Schools, and many of the bes! 
vate echools of this city, and = : the country. 

The Second Edition just published by 

o? KIGGINS & KELLOG: 








Publishers and wholesale booksellers and stationers, 88 - 
street. o72 
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Family Beading. 
PEEPS AT FAMILY-PICTURES.—No. IV. 


BY M. M, 


“Tnm flies!” This is what I learned in the 
grammar a long time ago, and I have learned it 
in many other ways since. Time, how it flies! 
More than a year has passed away since we first 
looked into the cottage, and yet there are no great 
ehanges—there is nothing remarkable to describe. 
How I wish, for my sake, and for yours, dear reader, 
that there were ! 

There have been some improvements about the 
eottage; the garden is enlarged and the flowers 
have been multiplied ; there is a little orchard added, 
in which are various kinds of fruit-trees, and goose- 
berry-bushes and currant-bushes are laden with 
their delicious fruit. A grape-vine is clambering 
ever a trellis, and’ there are evident indications of 
prosperity about all the premises. 

Within, too, there are various proofs that fortune 
has smiled upon our humble friends. There is a 
new sofa in the parlor, and a new rocking-chair in 
the sitting-room. There are some pretty shells 
upon the mantle-shelf, a gift from some sailor-cousin, 
and many new books. There are new curtains to 
the windows, in the best chamber a new toilet-table 
—how neat it looks, with its muslin frill and pretty 
eushion of pink and white,—and there are some 
erickets and ottomans with coverings of silk and 
worsted pieced in cubes. Yes! the little wife has 
found time to do this, beside performing all the 
duties of wife and housekeeper. There is a rag- 
earpet, too, on the floor in the kitchen, the work of 
her hands; and none of the boxes and tins in the 
pantry look as if they had been used at all, so per- 
fectly elean have they been kept, and the paint on 
the shelves looks brighter than ever. 

And are the cottagers as happy as they were a 
year ago? Are they out of talk yet? Dear me! I 
wonder if it would be right for me to tell all I know 
about it? But there can be no harm in your looking 
in and judging for yourself. 

Mr. L is sitting by the window, you see, and 
I never before saw him look quite so sad. What is 
he thinking? Not that he loves his pretty wife 
less? Oh, no! He loves her more, a great deal 
more! Not that he is in any way dissatisfied with 
his home? Oh, no! He still thinks it the pleasant- 
est home in all Christendom. Is business dull? 
No! He has plenty of work, and is well paid for 
his labor. He has added to the bank-deposit, not- 
withstanding all the expenses of housekeeping, and 
when on the anniversary of their wedding-night they 
sat down to reckon up the gains and losses, they 
seemed to be all gains, and the young man found, 
what an innumerable quantity of them would find 
if they would only try it, that it actually costs more 
money to support one than two! If they doubt 
whether I know how to cipher, when I state such a 
result as this, all I ean say is, that they are at 
liberty to prove it. Then, if they take happiness 
into the account, how they would wonder that they 
had ever subsisted on so meager a supply, as they 
now could purchase without money and without 
price. Oh! but I had almost forgotten that I was 
saying how sadness was creeping in! Yes! Iam 
obliged to confess that the husband, for the first 
time, is sitting apart by the window, looking really 
unhappy ; and the wife, knowing the cause, is look- 
ing sadder still. And the truth is, they are really 
thinking it is a little dull. If I were writing ro- 
mance, I might represent them as perfect, and all 
their paths smooth and their roses thornless, but I 
must tell the truth, though it is a little mortifying. 

Some very wise people assert that, if two persons 
(two in one) have well-cultivated minds, and their 
thoughts and opinions are similar, they will always 
find topics for conversation, and always enjoy each 
other's society. Now, though I have not learned 
some things by experience, I am sure observation 
has rightly taught me better than this. Intellectual 
food is not sufficient, and the more alike two people 
think, the more likely they are not to talk. There 
is no particular pleasure in saying, “ Yes, yes,” all 
the time; and it is a proposition beyond all dispute 
that husbands and wives should never argue. Ar- 
gumentation is a love-killer. 

Oh, yes! There is a great vacuum in the cottage, 
though it is full of all comfortable things—is neat 
and pleasant, and above all want. The husband is 
thinking that it is too nice. The books never get 
out of place, and there is nobody to tear the news- 
papers. The chairs always stand still; and he has 
never been called upon to invest a cent in rattles or 
rocking-horses, which he is sure would be the most 
profitable of all investments. You may think it a 
strange wish for a man, and yet he is actually wish- 
ing there was somebody to make a noise. It is too 
quiet. He has never said this to his wife, but by 
some sort of instinct she has divined it, yet she 
knows that any confusion she might create would 
not be the music he is sighing for. 

There he sits really moody and glum, and when his 
wife speaks to him, he answers like a crisp, and the 
tears start into her eyes; but it is almost dark, and 
she brushes them away before he sees them. 

Like most of the “superior portion of creation,” 
he thinks there would be great vacuum in the world 
if his name should go out, and he is an only son. 
What would become of future generations if there 
were no Lovehomes? It is a pretty name enough, 
but I have the vanity to think the world would 
prosper very well without it. As for myself, I can 
not see thé use of half the people there are in it 
now—poor, miserable creatures. Surely this must 
be the only purpose for which they come—to bring 
somebody's name along; and who cares a fig about 
what their names are after all? So many Johns, 
and Jobs, and Jacobs, to say nothing of the Wrights, 
and Smiths, and Carpenters, each so important to 
himself and so unimportant to everybody else 
But “it is well we do not all think alike ;” and if 
Mr. Lovehome thinks there would be a great jar in 
the world if so euphonious a name as his were 
blotted out, it is no matter to me. I only hope, 
if he is to look so dumpish all his life, if possessed 
of this presentiment, that it will in some way be 
banished from. his mind. 


* 
* 


PUBLIC DUTIES OF MOTHERS. 





I nave read the question of the “ Western Wo- 
man,” in regard to the public duties of Mothers; 
and, as I differ from her views only in requiring a 
little more than she thinks imcumbent upon her, 
will reply with the hope of being set right, if I am 
wrong. 

Some one must attend to these public duties of 
the ladies ; some one must visit the peor, distribute 
tracts, gather children into Sabbath-school; and, if 
it is best to present women’s petitions for the Maine- 
law, or any other great good, some one must circu- 
late them and obtain names. Who can go better 
than young mothers, with young hearts, and nimble 
feet, and happy faces, and tongues so constantly 
active at home, that it is no task to speak? I know 
many mothers with little children, who make them 
an excuse for every inactivity. “I can't do this or 
that; can’t attend the female prayer-meeting, or 
even the one weekly appointed for the church. I 
ean not go to the sewing society, or make calls, 
becanse I can not leave my children; because I 
hare a baby.” 

Hear what Mrs. Fry says: “My mind toe much 
tossed by @ variety of interests and duties; hus- 
band, chikdren, household, accounts, meetings, the 





church, near relations, friends, and Newgate. Most 


of these things press a good deal on me.” 
Think of that, mothers who are spending every 
mite of time and strength over ‘two or three little 
ones—to have the care of nine children, meetings, 
the church, and Newgate beside! 
Mrs. Fry goes on: “I hope I am not undertaking 
too much, but it is a little like being in the whirl- 
wind and in the storm. May I not be hurt in it, 
but enabled quietly to perform that which ought to 
be done; and may it all be so heartily done unto 
the Lord, and through the assistance of his grace, 
that if consistent with his will, his blessing may 
attend it; and if ever any good be done, that the 
glory of the whole work may be given where alone 
it is due!” 
May we all have the spirit of Mrs. Fry! and 
though not gifted as she was, with power to com- 
mand wealth and position, be enabled to do what 
duties are laid upon us, with her dependent and 
humble heart. She, too, was afraid she might not 
be doing just right, and says: “Some do not 
scruple to spread evil reports, as if vanity or politi- 
cal motives led me to neglect a large family. I 
desire patiently to bear it all; but the very critical 
view that is taken of my beloved children grieves 
me much.” Just this same critical view will be 
taken of the children of any one who gives up too 
much time to public and talked-about methods of 
doing good. Far be it from me to encourage any 
mother to neglect or forget her children. Home, 
husband, and children, are our first duties ; but is 
there not danger of thinking,“ The church, the world, 
are nothing to me; I have no duties there; I am 
doing the best work for God in training these young 
‘ birds with an immortal wing’ to soar aloft to him.” 
So you are, but that is not all; do not stop there. 
Is it best for church-members to be acquainted ? 
Then it is your duty to make calls and promote 
good feeling and Christian union. I myself have 
two as unmanageable little funny boys as any one 
would wish to see, yet I must attend every sewing- 
society, and hunt places for it to meet, too; attend 
two prayer-meetings a week, and make three hun- 
dred and sixty-five calls a year. And I find I can 
do this with very little trouble—just making a place 
for these things among other duties, and feeling 
equally under obligation to perform them. Perhaps 
more is expected of me, as a minister's wife; but 
should there be any difference between me and any 
other female member of the church? I think 
not. Every one must take a part, and expect 
to take a part, and make it a duty to do so; 
or there will be a cold, slothful, and back- 
ward church, the pastor will be discouraged, and 
the love of the Christian mother to God will not be 
made manifest. Some little time every week can 
be given to these things, and yet not neglect any 
duty. Let the little boys wear coarse clothes, or do 
with one apron less; or even get some one to sew 
for you occasionally, if it must be, to give you time, 
and go about to make other hearts glad, to cheer 
some lonely old woman, to make other mothers 
acquainted with and interested in each other; and 
it will help, more than retard, the onward progress 
of your children, and you will return to them with a 
new zest. Why, I hardly know what I should do 
for stories to relate, and examples to propose, to my 
boys, if I did not visit other mothers and see other 
children. Let us mind our home-duties first, do 
all we can for our husbands and children, but re- 
member also the church, the world, the poor, the 
miserable everywhere; and have an enlarged bene- 
yolence, that shall expand in prayers, visits, and | 
labors of all sorts, for the good ofall. It is tothose 
who, by “patient continuance in well-doing, seek | 
glory, honor, and immortality,” that the reward of | 
“ eternal life” is promised. Mrs. B., 
Another Western Woman. 
Pet ELE ‘ 
TEXTUAL SONGS. 


NO. XIIL 
“ And God said, Let there be light.”"—Gewn. 1:3. 


I. 
Wnuewy our world in chaos whirling, 
Onward groped its darkling way ; 
Ere ite robe of mist unfurling, 
Broke the glorious orb of day— 
He that ruled its new-born wonders 
In the majesty of might, 
Like the voice of many thunders, 
Calmly uttered—“ Be there light.” 
IL 
Not alone did young Creation 
Hear that potent mandate roll; 
There is also an umbration, 
And a chaos of the soul. 
Happy he who, when the billows 
Whelm his prospects like the night, 
Takes his harp from off the willows 
At the word—“ Let there be light.” 
Srocxsriper, Mass. E W. B. Caxmie. 
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A LEAF FROM THE VOLUME OF LIFE. 





Far away upon the summit of one of the per- | 
pendicular hills of Litchfield County, Connecticut, | 
stands a brown hut; its shingles are moss-grown ; 
its chimney dilapidated; and as you tread the | 
beaten path which leads to the rough stepping- | 
stone, raise the wooden latch and look in. You see | 
a low, dark room. No carpets are there—nothing | 
but a wooden table, a chest, and a few chairs. | 
Bending over a stove sits an old, old man; he| 
neither sees nor hears you, for he is both deaf and | 
lind. You hear a noise, and soon emerging from | 
the darkness of a farther corner, a lame old woman 
approaches ; but pass on to the dark corner, through 
a narrow door, and you enter a tiny room, scrupu- 
lously neat, with papered walls, and a cup of flowers 
stands upon an old-fashioned chest of drawers. 
Upon a bed reclines a female form, pale and emaci- 
ated. Twenty years have completed their earthly 
course since last the wild flowers bowed their heads 
to her elastic tread. Time rolls on, on—ever, ever 
on—and she is there, always there, suffering con- 
stant pain of body. 
us with passing smiles, or frowns, and hide in 
oblivion ; yet bring no relief to her sufferings. Her 
face is beautiful; and as she extends to you her 
wan, wasted hand, and greets you with her own 
sweet, mournful smile, your heart is touched, even 
unto tears; but she complains not, and will talk to 
you calmly. Her early life was rough and untu- 
tored; yet in converse chaste and refined, she wil! 
tell you how the love of Christ has purified and 
subdued her whole being, and how many, many 
sources of happiness she has, and her face will 
light up with a radiance, which true inward piety 
alone can give. 

But this is notall. The sightless old man and 
decrepid old woman are her parents. Poverty is 
no stranger there ; and, were it not for her efforts, 
the necessaries of life would often have been to 
them unsatisfied wants; for, surprising as it is, 
although suffering constant pain, and worn to a 
skeleton by years of anguish, she can use her 
needle, and her nimble fingers will fashion little 
fancy articles, rivaling in taste and neatnes¢ those 
produced by the hands of some of higher preten- 
sions. These are purchased by those who prize a 


Days, weeks, and months greet | 





} 


| 





affording means of subsistence to herself and 


gift from God, to make life pleasant.” 





All this is not fiction, but unvarnished fact; and 
whoever traverses Litchfield county, lingers in its 
enchanted valleys, climbs its puritanical hills, and 


leisure hour to spend in her humble dwelling, thus | 


} 
| 
| 
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THE INDE 


spans with his eye its lofty mountains, standing so 
cold and calm in their stately beauty, should pause 
a moment in that low-browed home by the way- 
side. One leaves it feeling happier and better. It 
is like an “angel’s visit ;” there is a peaceful calm 
down deep in the soul, and a quiet happiness nest- 
ling in the heart, lulling to rest all the winds and 
waves of passion that may be raging there. 

Learn a lesson from this, ye restless ones, who, 
wherever you rove or rest, can find no repose for 
your souls; ye discontented ones, and murmuring 
at the decrees of your God, take this home to your 
hearts; and ye weary and oppressed ones, let this 
example of Christian endurance give you new 
strength to bear your burdens, till the bands that 
bind them to you are broken, and you stand at 
Christ’s right hand to be for ever at rest. G. 





FORTY YEARS FROM HOME. 


Tne Watchman and Reflector, a prominent Bap- 
tist paper, published at Boston, youches for the fol- 
lowing: 

Forty-seven years ago, two little colored boys, one 
six, the other seven years of age, resided with their 
parents on the banks of the Delaware river in New- 
Jersey. One Sabbath, these — wandered off, 
hungry and almost naked, in search of their parents, 
who were in attendance at church. On the public 
road they were met by aman in a gig, who per- 
suaded them to ride with him, promising to take 
them to their parents, and supply them with food. 
The stranger hurried away with them, and that 
night reid were put on board of a boat, where they 
were clothed and fed. Within a day or two, they 
were in a slayeholding State, and there sold for a 
trifling sum. The eldest, Leven, continued in 
slavery twenty-four years, when he died at the age of 
thirty-one. The youngest, Peter, had five different 
masters. In 1846, he commenced saving his earn- 
ings, and in April, 1850, succeeded in purchasing 
his freedom for the sum of $500. In the following 
August he went to Philadelphia, to commence the 
singular undertaking of hunting up his relatives. 
This seemed a foolish project to his friends, espe- 
cially as he knew only their Christian names, and 
that forty years before they lived on the borders of 
the Delaware. From them he had not heard a word 
since he was a child of six years. While in Phila- 
delphia, engaged in telling his story to several indi- 
viduals, a black man, who was accidentally listen- 
ing, found him to be his oldest brother, whom he 
had never seen, but had heard his mother speak of. 

Peter was too incredulous to believe that he had 
so soon found a brother, and was afraid of being im- 
posed upon. However, he was induced to go home 
with him, hoping that something would turn up by 
which his doubts might be removed. A lady was 
called in to see him, who was informed that a 
stranger had some business with her. ‘‘ What do 
you wish?” she asked. ‘“ Well, I am trying to find 
my relatives.” ‘ What were their names ?”’ she in- 
quired. “I only know the Christian names of 
my parents. My father’s name was Leven, and 
my mother’s name was Sidney.” Soon as these 
familiar names were mentioned, she screamed and 
ran to him, exclaiming, “‘ You are my own brother, 
and I can see the looks of my mother in your face.” 
He sat trembling with emotion, but still could not 
believe. He now said, “If I can only see my 
mother I shall be satisfied, for there is a mole on 
the left side of her face, and I am positive that I 
shall know her.” 

When he went toward her house, she stood at 
the door. As soon as he saw her, he observed the 
mark on her face; but was now afraid of communicat- 
ing to her too suddenly that her boy, who had been 
mysteriously absent for forty years, had now re- 
turned. He had conversed with her for a consider- 
able time, when another sister, who resided in the 
neighborhood, accidentally came in. On seeing the 
likeness of her mother in his face, she ran to him, 
claiming him as her brother. The mother was now 
deeply affected, and went to her room, where she 
knelt in prayer. As she returned, she mistrust- 
ingly asked him, “ Who are you?” “My name is 
Peter,” said he. “My father’s name was Leven, 
my mother’s was Sidney; my brother’s name, who 
was kidnapped with me, was Leven.” He told her 
all he could remember of his old home; and now, 
each other’s doubts being wholly removed, all was 
rejoicing, for the long-lost son and brother was 
found. Tears of sorrow and of joy were profusely 
shed, as each told the story of the past. The 
mother, who is quite aged, is still living in New- 
Jersey, about twenty miles from Philadelphia. 

Peter, whose surname is Still, has a wife and 
three children in slavery, whose freedom he is 
anxious to procure. He has already been success- 
ful in procuring about two thirds of the amount re- 
quired ; and we hope his appeals to the benevolent 
for such pecuniary aid as they may be disposed to 
give, will not be unheeded. Several well-known 
clergymen and benevolent individuals of this city 
have carefully examined his case, and are satisfied 
that his story is true in all its particulars, and that 
he is a virtuous and worthy man.— Watch. & Ref. 
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REVIVAL. 


How few professing Christians have any just 
estimate of the value of a revival of true religion, 
whether in their own souls, in the church, or in the 
community! How few lay themselves out in labors 
for the salvation of souls, and the glory of Christ, 
as if they were paramount interests to all others! 
Why can not we act in this matter with an earnest- 
ness such as we should manifest if our children and 
friends were just launching into eternity? Then 
we pray and wrestle with God for them. In sick- 
ness, and in peril to ourselves also, the world looks 
insignificant, while eternity looms up, and men feel 
that nothing can be too dear to give up for God and 
his cause, if they may be restored from the borders 
of the grave. 

Notwithstanding the present general indifference, 
and the fearful evidences’ of the power of the world 
over the Church, there are a number of revivals of 
religion in various sections of our country, a < often 
in connection with Home Missionaries. In but iew 
cases, however, are these revivals extensive in the 
number of converts. 

The power, extent, and continuance of a revival 
of religion will, under God, depend upon the faith, 
purity, and perseverance of Christians. The ruling 
passion of the soul must be delight in God and his 
glory in the conversion of sinners, and the sancti- 
fication of his people. Faith opens the dread and 
the glorious realities of “‘the world to come.” It 
“works by love,” and its true subject is drawn to 
Christ, and to obedience to him, as naturally as the 
steel is to the magnet. Christians under the power 
of the Spirit will not only increase their interest, 
but prolong their zeal in the work of the Lord. 

While the physical man should not be so over- 
taxed as to prostrate and unfit the Christian or 
Christian minister for efficient mental and spiritual 
action, it is clea> that he must, on the principle that 
hay should be made when the sun shines, and the 
sails be set to the auspicious gale, be ready to every 
labor of love, and to the sacrifice of temporal ad- 
vantage, to win souls to Christ when “ the Spirit is 
poured out from on high,” and the cry is heard, 
“* What shall I do to be saved?” 


— 
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CONCERT OF FASTING AND PRAYER FOR 
COLLEGES. 





Tuts annual “ Concert of Fasting and Prayer” for 
the youth in our seminaries of learning, on the last 
Thursday of this month, we trust will command 
deep interest, and the assembling of the people of 
God, to pour out united and effectual prayer for 
their conversion. What vast consequences are de- 
pendent upon the question whether these minds 
shall be matured in sin, to devote their knowledge, 
talents, and influence to evil, or whether they shall 
become the children of God, and consecrate them- 
selves, with all their powers, accumulating know- 
ledge and influence to the cause of Christ and of 
benevolence! 

The ministry will be mostly supplied by our col- 
leges; but how few, alas! there are, or will be, pre- 
pared, unless God revive his work in these institu- 
tions! Where shall we look for missionaries, male 
and female, unless the Church feel a deeper interest 
in the spiritual welfare of our seminaries of learning, 
and, indeed, for the entire youth of our country? 
Let parents whose hearts may be yearning over 
their unconverted sons or ters in these semi- 

e saints manifested 


aged naries, have the sym y of : ; 
parents. “This,” she says, “is gift—a precious, — — with them in faith and prayer in 


concert. 
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PENDENT. 


TALKING DURING PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Ow the last Lord’s day evening, a gentleman at- 
tended the Rev. Mr. ’s church for the pur- 
= of hearing Professor Addison Alexander preach. 

e 8 voice is not very loud, nor his enun- 
ciation distinct, nor is the edifice where he officiated 
as well adapted as it might be for hearing; still the 
gentleman made out to follow the clergyman until a 
new annoyance occurred. This was the whispering 
of a youthful pair in the pew behind him, who 
seemed to be so delighted with each other’s com- 
pany that they could not refrain from conversation 
even during divine worship. Nor did the manifest 
discomfort of their neighbors seem at all to inter- 
fere with their enjoyment, but rather to add a zest 
to it. Imploring glances and frowns of displeasure 
were alike lost upon the heedless couple, and they 
continued to chatter until, happily, some fine 
thought of the speaker chanced to attract even their 
inattentive ears, so that they remained compara- 
tively quiet during the rest of the service. The 
male member of this duet was simply one of the 
overgrown lads who every day take the wall of bet- 
ter people on Broadway, while the lady was one of 
the brightest and rosiest of Eve’s daughters, remind- 
ing one irresistibly of Solomon’s comparison, more 
vigorous than savory: “As a jewel of gold in a 
swine’s snout, so is a fair woman without discre- 
tion.”"— Chris, Intelligencer. 
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HINTS TO AUTHORS. 





Ir is of great convenience to editors and publish- 
ers to have every other page of a manuscript left 
blank. If those who favor us with communications 
or who are pleased to submit manuscripts for exam- 
ination, will be kind enough to write only on one 
side, we shall feel doubly obliged. 

While we are in the way of hints, we will ven- 
ture a more general suggestion as to the style of 
writing for children and youth. Many very good 
things are prepared, in this department, with labor 
and skill, which have one prevailing defect ; instead 
of being for children, they are only about children. 
Sometimes a book is found in the market, of a size, 
and with a title and illustrations, which evidently 
indicate that it was prepared and published with a 
special design of interesting and instructing chil- 
dren ; but when we open it we find it is what some 
good man or woman says to some other good men 
or women about children. 

Now it is quite impracticable to interest children 
in the speculations of their elders as to what they 
will or will not do under certain circumstances. 
They have a busy world of their own, and if we 
would treat with them on matters which concern 
the interests of their commonwealth, we must make 
one among them. We must study their modes of 
thought and expression, so that our ideas and theirs 
may have a common medium, intelligible to us both. 
We must, for the moment, treat many things as 
real which we know to be fanciful, in order that we 
may set good things before them at their true 
value. 

However rare may be the success of the effort, it 
is, nevertheless, well worth making, to throw one’s 
self into the sympathies and habitudes of children. 
We can thus make our knowledge and experience 
available to them, without seeming to put on a 
gravity, (if not sternness,) which belongs to another 
stage of being, and which will be likely to shut up 
some of the most desirable avenues to their hearts 
and minds. 

There are some capital books for children which 
might be suggested as models. Our readers proba- 
bly know what they are. If it were possible to 
multiply that sort at the rate of about one for every 
new moon, 60 that the good table rule of “ swallow- 
ing what you have in your mouth before you fill it 
again,” could be applied to the mind’s manners, and 
then, if we could put aside, out of sight, the thou- 
sand and one volumes that crowd themselves into 
such good company without any claim to the like 
attention, we might hope to avoid some evils which 
now seem inevitable and irremediable. 

These remarks are entirely general in their char- 
acter, and apply to books under every imprint we 
have ever seen, private or public, individual or asso- 
ciate. —Sunday-Schoolt Journal. 
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HOW MISSIONARIES LIVE. 


A pars Christian gentleman with his wife, from | 
a country village in New-England, make the tour | 
of “the continent,” and come to Constantinople. } 
They are deeply interested in being in a place | 
where there are missionaries, and lose no time in | 
calling on Mr. B. in Pera, and Mr. H. in Bebek, | 
and Mr. E. in Hass-keuy—missionaries of the Ame- | 
rican Board. But how different the reality of mis- | 
sionary life, from what their imaginations had | 
painted! Each of these brethren occupies a large | 
house, perhaps with a marbled-floor entrance, and | 
spacious and lofty rooms; and there are other signs | 
of worldly state which seem little befitting their | 
long-cherished ideas of a lowly missionary-dwell- 
ing ! 

What now are the facts in the case? The mar- 

le entrance and the lofty rooms, in the first place, 
are no mark of wealth or magnificence in the city 


| 
of the Sultan, where marble is plenty and cheap, | 
and where the climate dictates an airy style of| 
building, fitted more for heat than for cold. It | 
would be difficult, indeed, to find a house of any | 
size that had not these appendages. And, further- 
more, if these good Christian friends do not see} 
why missionaries must have houses two or three 
times as large as the house they themselves oc- | 
cupy when at home, let them calculate how large a | 
house they would require at home, if, in addition | 
to accommodations for their own family, they 
needed to provide a chapel for a Sabbath congrega- | 
tion, under their own roof, and rooms for trans- | 
lators, proof-readers, and books besides ; or if they 
had jifty boarding scholars to accommodate with 
eating-rooms, dormitories, lecture and recitation- 
rooms and play-grounds ! 

Now this is the matter-of-fact explanation of the 
big house in Pera, and the big house in Bebek, and 
the big house in Hass-keuy, the former containing 
the chapel for an English, Greek and Armenian 
congregation, besides a room for a day-school, a li- 
brary, &c.; and the two latter containing each a 
boarding-sehool or seminary, in addition to a chapel. 
It is a simple impossibility to compress such estab- 
lishments within the limits of Mr. and Mrs. s 
ideas of a missionary dwelling.—Journal of Mis- 
S108. 
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HINTS ON EDUCATION. 


Oxssexve how graciously nature instructs her hu- 
man children. She can not give us the knowledge 
derived from sight without occasioning us at first 
to mistake images of reflection for substances. But 
the very consequences of the delusion lead inevit- 
ably to its detection; and out of the ashes of the 
error rises a new flower of knowledge. We not 
only see, but are enabled to discover by what means 
we see. So, too, we are under the necessity, in 
given circumstances, of mistaking a square for a 
round object; but ere the mistake can have any 
practical consequences, it is not only removed, but 
its removal gives us the symbol of a new fact, that 
of distance. In a similar train of thought, we might 
refer to the gentleness of nature, in the oak and the 
beech, the dry foliage of which she pushes off only 
by the propulsion of the new buds that supply its 
place. My friends! aclothing of withered leaves is 
better than barrenness.— Coleridge. 


Benotp the parent hen amid her brood, 

Though fledged and feathered, and well pleased 
toe part 

And straggie from her presence, still a brood ; 

And she herself from the maternal bond 

Still undischarged ; yet doth she little more 

Tban mote with them in tenderness and love, 

A center to the circle which they make ; 

And now and then, alike from need of theirs, 

And call of her own natural appetites, 

She scratches, ransacks up the earth for food, 

Which they partake at pleasure.— Wordsworth, 


Ture is a life and spirit in knowledge which we 
extract from truths scattered for the benefit of all, 
and which the mind, by its own activity, has appro- 
priated to itself—a life and spirit which is seldom ; 
found in knowledge, communicated by forma] and 
direct precepts, even when they are exalted and en- | 
deared by love for the teacher.— Coleridge. 


Natces has irrevocably decreed, that our prime 
dependence in all of life after infancy and 
childhood—nor do I know that this latter ought to 
be excepted—must be upon our own minds; and 
that the way to knowledge shall be long, difficult, 
winding, and oftentimes returning upon itself — 


Ibid. 
Tues is nothing more frizght‘ul than for a teacher 
are intended to 
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| ship fastened up in a dry dock. 





Mnantiue I write nothing, and read bare! h 
to my mind in the state of aaunlanetieden 
which I think it ought to be if it would form and 
feed other minds; for it is ill drinking out of a pond, 
whose stock of water is merely the remains of the 
long past rains of the winter and spring, evaporating 
and ray po, with every successive day of 
drought.—Arnold. 


m 





MEN FOR THE MINISTRY, 


Tus efficiency of the living ministry, when pos- 
sessed of the proper wanlincattenn” aathae Phe 
agencies ordained for the world’s conversion, is 
thus eloquently touched upon in a speech by Rev. 
J. B. Brown, on a recent occasion in Exeter Hall. 
The meeting was held to promote the effort of the 
London Missionary Society for sending ten new 
missionaries to China. 

“ The resolution I hold in my hand speaks about 
ten men. My lord,I can not but cling to this word 
‘men.’ The book, as you have heard, is a precious 
book; it can reach where men do not, and doa 
work where men sometimes can not come. But, 
after all, the aspect of a human countenance, and 
the speech of a human voice, are the mightiest and 
most excellent instruments; and I think it is no 
derogation to the honor due to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in the noble and glorious 
effort they have inaugurated, to say, that I believe 
the question of the men stands first. Ten men 
among three hundred millions of Chinese! That is 
how it stands, here in this resolution, ‘ Well, it is 
but a small matter,’ you will say, ‘ten men among 
three hundred millions!’ My lord, heaven does not 
reckon by our measures. In the church of Antioch, 


[Fesrvary 16, 1854.] 


already everything begins to disappear ; 

dens are less blooming, the flowers less brilliar 
their colors less gay, the fields less smiling i 
waters less clear—all things decay, al] things are 
blotted out; the shadows of death come on- 
begin to perceive the nearness of the fatal gulf.’ But 
we must go to the brink; yet one step more 
Already terror confuses the senses; the head swimg 
the eyes wander ; but still on we must press. Fajp 
would we return: there is no way. All has fallen 
—all has vanished—all has escaped.” 


the far. 


——— a + oe 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Wetsn Nowxcoxronmers.—The pon-conf 
Wales, both North and South, have laid the kinds 
under lasting obligation to them, for they } ave} ome 
by irresistible facts, that the success of Christ's ordain. 
ed method of supporting religious institutions is . te 
independent of local accidents or parochial idiosy: 
crasies. . 

Wales has a population, according to the } 
sus, of 1,188,914 souls If it were to provid 
accommodation for exactly the whole , 
able at any one time to attend, the num! 
would be about 689,576. Wales is favores 
Established Church, which has secatte: 
mountains and valleys some 979 sacred « 
taining $12,664 sittings, or about 26.3 per 
whole population. Here, as elsewhere, th 
Church has made considerable progress during t) 
half century, chiefly, we imagine, by the aid 
Voluntary principle. In 1801, the numbe 
buildings consecrated to divine worthip was, i 
Wales, 272; in South Wales, 497. The census 
ranks them, in North Wales, at 364 : South * 


rmiste of 





in ancient times, the Holy Ghost said, ‘ Separate 
me two men for the work of the ministry.’ Those 
two men, Barnabas and Paul, went forth, and 
through them the whole Roman world was won to 
Christ. I say, give us men of that faith and mould; 
men of cultivated and disciplined minds, yet full of 
pity for the lost; men with fiery energy in them, 
gentle, patient, and loving as children; men of 

rge-hearted and catholic charity; men patient, 
noble, generous; above all, men whom the love of 
Christ constraineth ; men who are able to preach 
Christ’s gospel with the words winged by their 
convictions and backed by their hearts, and who 
are ready at any moment to seal the truth which 
they are testifying with the best life's blood beating 
in their hearts. I say, give us two such men as 
Barnabas and Paul, and the Chinese empire is 
already converted to Christ.” 


——$° 90 
TELESCOPE FOR AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Ovr neighbor, Mr. Alvan Clark, of Cambridge- 
port,a man who manufactures telescopes in his 


being an addition, in the whole principal 
churches in 50 years, or rather more than 
ayear. They do not seem, however, to | 
merously attended, for on the census Sur 

the 312,664 sittings provided by the Est 

not more than 83,089 were occupied in the 
40,525 in the afternoon, and 31,452 in th 
being 155,066 attendances, or the occupatior 
only during the day, of less than half the accom: 
tion provided. 

Let us now turn to the impartial record of th 
of Protestant nonconformists within the sam: 
In 1801 they are set down in the Report as 
145 chapels in North Wales, and 273 in S& 
total, 418, er $51 buildings less than those 
in the same year to the Church of Englat 
they had in North Wales 1,238, in South VW 
total, 2466 chapels; being 2048 more t 
in 1801, and 1487 mere than the churches 
lishment. It is an astounding fact that ‘ 
Protestant seetaries of the principality hay 
not less than 680,418 sittings, or within a 
tion per cent. of the whole aceommodatio: 
worship required by the people's wants, tl 
being 57.2 per cent. It appears, moreover 





own house, has received an order, it is said, for a 

telescope for Amherst College, the expense of which | 
can not run under eighteen hundred doilars. It is | 
to be the gift of Hon. Rufus Bullock, of Royalston, 
Mass., a man who was the architect of his own for- 
tune, and who is fruitful in good works. Mr. 
Clark, who makes the telescope, is a wonderful man. 
Aside from the fact of his being one of the best 
portrait-painters in Boston, he is an indefatigable 
and successful astronomer. He has discovered 
several new stars, and made out several double 
stars, which are not put down in any of the cata- 
logues. He makes better refracting telescopes than | 
any other manufacturer in the country, and is just 
about to dispatch one to England, for Mr. Dawes, | 
the celebrated English astronomer. We mean to | 
have several opportunities of testing the power of | 
that Amherst telescope before it shall leave Cam- | 
bridge. There was no need that Harvard Univer- | 
sity should have sent to England for its great 
telescope. Why not encourage home manufacture? 
— Trumpet. 
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THE CONFLICT OF LIFE 


| 


Onwakrp, Christian, though the region 
Where thou art, be drear and lone: 
God hath set a guardian legion | 
Very near thee—press thou on! 


Listen, Christian, their hosanna 
Rolleth o’er thee, “‘ God is love ” | 

Write upon thy red-cross banner, j 
“Upward ever—heaven’s above.” 

By the thorn-road, and none other, | 
Is the mount of vision won; 

Tread it without shrinking, 1} 


Jesus trod it—press thou on! 


istful, calm endeavor, } 
like the sun, 
th-bound hearts thou shalt d: live rs 
Oh, for their sake, press thou on! | 
' 
Be this world the wiser, stronger, 
For thy life of pain and peace ; 
While it needs thee, Oh no longer 
Pray thou for thy quick release. 
Pray, then, Christian, daily, rather 
That thou be a faithful con: 
By the prayer of Jesus, Father, 
Not my will, but thine, be done 


— Book of Hym ns. 


t 


—~ | 


Wnhicu hope we have, as an ar 
both sure and steadfast. 

The anchor of every true Christian was cast in | 
the same foundry with that of Paul. And we 
should not lose confidence in our anchor, when we 
feel the soul to be rocked with the storms of life. 

A ship at anchor is quite a different thing from a | 
And a vessel at 
anchor is often more disturbed by the winds and 
the waves, than one that is left to ride at will over | 
the billows ; just as the person careless of right, is | 


| or religious bias. 
| of the hideous prevalence, 


| “beating” is scarcely the w 


| high 


afte ran absence 


chor of the soul, | jein 


| twee 


nature of the case might easily have been 1 
that this ample provision is not mere paras 
census Sunday there were present at diving 
in these chapels, 232,744 in the morni 


| the afternoon, and 322,156 in the evening 


687,141 attendances, or an average attend 
during the day of nearly every person ca 
be able to attend. In Wales, therefore, at 
Voluntaryism has been no failure —Noncon 


Wire-Mvurpenine 1s Lonpox.—Since the « 
ment of the present month, the metropx 
courte have sat nineteen days; and during t! 
our reports of the proceedings of these tribu: 
no fewer than sixteen cases of the same « 
is a startling social phenomenon. It 
while for the moral statistician to inquire int 

I 


| ormous and abnormal growth of a single cri 


tells us of certain mental epidemics—genera 
or fanaticism ; and in the records of popula 


| we sometimes come across strange revelatio 


sin being pursued with the avidity of a fas 
frolic. But generally, there is eomethii 


| excuse, yet to aceount for, the rise and | 


wide-spread moral malady ; and we can vu 
nect a popular prejudice or mania with sor 


| and intelligible principle of human action, s 


attractive indivicual example, or some mo 
All our 
gest a cause, fail us when we come to exa 
among the | 
the metropolis, of the crime of wife-l 


attempts, hov 


of atrocities, in which we find the h 
a matter of course, mauling, } i 
stamping upon his wife. We hav« 
nineteen court days of November, a 
our columns the particulars of sixt 
derous assaults committed by n 


| generally by husbands on their 
rother! } 2 


ire, in most instances, too revolting f 


i — Morning Chron. 


Tue East Inpia BeRvice —Num! 


England after a life spent in India, so: 


| others, and by far the largest class, as 


tary servants of the Hon. E. India C 
year I came out with a hepefal band of 
eager for the strife for rank and 
and exciting as in | 
companions the f 
companies. Old mena \ 
old. They wonder how England 
of twenty ort 


w survivors 


fg 
ntry over, they ¥ 
riental ¢ ub.” w 
, and will get throug! & we 
ter as Well as they can, A sl 
t in this way, and the sce: 
: ) crs of the East Ir 
borst is that her officers are the 
the world. True, so*far as the rupees a 
But it is with some fearful drawbacks 
Lovis Narotgox.—Never has t: 
na Bout 
poused their worthless cause against 


on government ar 


less disquieted than the one who is striving to con- | y 


form his conduct to the perfect rule of right. 


- ; ex 
Jests organized no formal church. He was too | Whe 


earnestly intent upon quickening the dead souls 
around him into life, and awakening them to a vital 
consciousness of God, to have time or thought of 
outward forms and organizations. He trusted | 


to the power of influence, and Jeft his life in the | * 


world to take form in obedience to special needs. | 
And it has done so. But these forms have been, | 
and continually will be, broken up and reformed by 
the floods of the Spirit; which continually, as in 
Jesus, sets men free from the bondage of the ritual 
and technical, into the liberty of the spiritual and 
universal religion.—Samuel Longfellow. 
i | 

Axonc the many rare and shining characters that | 
adorned the court of Louis XIV., Bossuet, Bishop of | 
Meaux, stands prominent in intellectual power and | 
virtues of life. He was early distinguished for his 
talent for controversy and public speaking. It is said | 
of him that if he ever shut himself up for ten minutes, 
he could speak with fluency upon any given topic. 
He held successively the offices of Canon and Dean | 
of Metz, but was soon summoned to preach at court. | 
Bossuet was early in life intimate with Dr. Raueé, 
afterward Abbe of La Trappe. Bossuet went on | 
with his religious studies, and the latter plunged | 
into dissipation, so that for many years they did | 
not meet: but when the worn-out man of the world | 
turned to the austerity of monastic life, they renewed 
their friendship, which was afterward unbroken. 

Bossuet was in the habit of retiring at intervals to | 
the silence of La Trappe, to gain, as he said, cour- 
age and strength of mind to carry out his schemes 
of reform. 

When he was appointed tutor to the Dauphin, he 
resigned his bishopric, and gave himself entirely to 
his new duties. His habits of life were very simple ; 
he loved to be useful, and would at any time relin- 
quish his books and studies to be so. His charities 
were immense. He was regular and severe in study; 
noble in appearance, grave and dignified in manner, 
but gentle and kind to all. He wrote only parts of 
his sermons, so that we can not place implicit re- 
liance on those passages preserved, as genuine. 
Meeting the following extract in the original, we 
give it as a sample of his style and power: 

“ Human life may be compared to a path whose 
end is a frightful precipice. We are warned of it at 
the first step; but the law is inexorable that we 
must ever hasten onward We would fain return 
upon our steps, but the command is in our ears, 
onward—onward! An unconquerable weight, an 
irresistible power presses us forward; we must 
constantly walk toward the fearful steep. No—no, 
we must go on, we must walk, we must run. Such 
is the speed of our years. Still we are comforted, 
because at intervals we meet objects which divert 


| ne 
ri 


| loyalty.* 





us—tunping streams, flowers which are passing. 
We wish to delay—on, on! And now we are leav- 
ing behind us all that has attracted us: terrible 
destruction, inevitable ruin before us. Again we 
are consoled, because we bear in our hands some 
bright flowers gathered in passing, which wither in | 
our before the evening ; some sweet fruits, 
which we love in tasting: all is enchantment. 

“ Ever led onward, we approach the dreaded abyss; 


lnglish people drew:t 
nt to their union had | 
relations with the short 
: l cordial; at 
1 as to Louis Napoleon's overthrow 
tions and liberties ef the country and 
spot power, we must yet in justi 
conduet towards this country has been 
known, marked with good feelin 1, good se 
It can not be denied, at | 
gained greatly by the ch unge from a Ls 
Napoleon ILI, and that it is satisfactory 1 
prospect the contingeney of a Joinville’s « 
the throne of France, with his lqng-pret 
the invasion of England, in return fo 
What conceivable mot 
one have, high or low, with English 
lish feeling+, for the subetitution of aB 
for the existing friendly French governm 


1 wit 


hospitality. 


aminer, 

Tue Time to Sree —We invite special a 
the following remarks of Mr. Granger, on t 
public feeling in Burmah: 

“There is a general feeling i 

ion had been broken down, more esj» 
of the country 
previously known 
numbers have recently avowed themse! v« 
mats, a class of free-thinkers who al 
The shock to the prevaiing religion is 
will soon cease to It affords 
favoral.le opportunity, not for thos 
ures which are slow in their p! an and 
benefits they promise, but for the 
preaching of the Gospel to the ad 
Unless the minds of the peopl 
open, arc soon instructed in tl 
Christianity, they will return to 
tioning faith in Boodhism, more uoques 
more bigoted than before. Thus it bas Pp: 
the old British provinces of Burmab 
atry has now a stronger hold vj 
mind than it hag in Pega. The pr 
for action. If we neglect the opport 
want of men to use it, or from want 
preaehing of the Gospel as the suffici 
conversion of Burmans equally wit 
must pass before we can regain the 
for ua.— Macedonian. 


lig 
parts 


| f.} 
be felt. 


*) 


Pewactry or Wan—Rossia is likely ' 
penalty for the aggresive conduct of t! 
only in war but in commerce. It a 
shipments of linseed, last year, were 
But “for next season's shipments,” say Messrs 
and Eastty, “we have not heard « 
either from the south or north of Ruseis 
sent political uneertainty, Engli-h m: 
dared make their ordinary advances of 
the dealers for up-country purchasee 
ter; and the probability therefore ia, t 
harvest’s cee! will remain unehipped, in ¢ 


® We have itali- sed this passage #2!" v7 


ebange which has come over our cor temy , _— 
speet to Louis Napoleon and bu alleged wre 


jects — Lanner. 
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Aiyrania; or, New Foes with an Old Face. By 
Cudrntes Kersesrer, Junior. Rector of Eversley, 
Author of “ Alton Locke,” &e. In two volumes. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. New-York: ©. 
§. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway. 1854. 

-Tms is a book full of thought, character, and a 
kind of brilliant fascination. Originally published in 
serial numbers, as contributions to an English 
magazine, but now collected in two attractive and 
easily-read volumes, it tells the story of the early 
patriarchate of Cyril of Alexandria, in the first part 
of the fifth century, with great vigor and eloquence. 
The state of Christianity at that time in the fervid 
South-east, lately reclaimed from Paganism and not 
purged of its inherited corruptions ; the comming- 
ling of Jews and Christians, of Greeks, Goths, 
Africans and Romans, in the populous and wealthy 
streets of Alexandria; the ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous character of Cyril, and the perfectly mad fana- 
ticism of his monks; the contests of Judaism and 
of the Neo-Platonism, the uprisings of even edu- 
cated Christian minds, against the debauched and 
cruel system of episcopal domination and persecu- 
tion that had so largely taken the place of the 
heavenly religion of Jesus Christ ;—all these are pic- 
tured with vivid fidelity. The very pages seem to 
glow, sometimes, with the brazen and shelterless 
heat of the Egyptian sands, while they mirror, at 
other times, the copious splendor of palaces and 
processions. There are passages in the volumes of 
quite remarkable force and charm, regarding them 
merely as specimens of style ; and the delineations of 
character—in Philammon, a young monk; in Hy- 
patia, the philosopher and lecturer on the Greek 
gods; in Raphael Ben Ezra, a Jewish Alcibiades, 
who becomes at last a Christian; in Pelagia, the 
type of an Athenian pleasure-girl; and in Orestes, 
the profligate Roman prefect of Alexandria—are 
sharp and strong. 

But the excellence of the book consists chiefly in 
its development—which seems incidental, but which 
was doubtless a chief end in the mind of the author 
—of the real and eternal superiority of the Christian 
truth, amid all the defilements of doctrine and of 
practice that have been connected with it, over the 
political or the philosophic paganisms which it dis- 
placed, and equally over the system of Judaism 
which affirmed its own transientness, and therefore 
could not master or satisfy its acute recipients 
after Christ had appeared. In this is found a great 
merit of the book; and also in the suggestions it 
continually gives of the prevalence of the same evils 
and perils at the present day which, fourteen hun- 
dred and more years ago, gleamed lurid and por- 
tentous over the streets of Alexandria. ‘Now 
as then,’ the writer would seem to say, ‘ philosophy 

‘opposes Christianity by claiming a moral superior- 
ity to it; to the development of it, that is, as seen 


and by winning them to a sublime virtue. Now as 
then, the best Christian minds, the truest Christian 


the Church by the arrogance and luxury of prelates, 
and by the furious violence of unintelligent mobs, 
erying, “Down with Philosophy!” Now as then, 
the mission of the Church is to save and to bless, 
and not to destroy ; to overcome error, and convert 
Philosophy by the grandeur of its self-sacrifice. 
You who see clearly the guilt of neglecting this, 
as it is now portrayed in this fragmentary history 
against the canvass of Cyril’s ferocious episcopate, 
see to it that you"do not yourselves incur the same 
guilt in your day; either leaving undone the work 
of God, or doing it with a Violent and ambitious 
passion, instead of with meckness and the purity of 
love’ ! 

Such is in substance the lesson of the book; and 
it is one that all may well ponder. The volumes, 
too, are brimmed with knowledge and thought, as 
well as laden with this moral significance; and 
they will richly reward, in our judgment, the reader 
and the purchaser. 


Tox Comrrete Porrican Works or THomas CAMPBELL ; 
with an Original Biography and Notes. Edited 
by Eres Sarcent. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. 1854. 

Tue poetry of Campbell, (how many of our coun- 
tryman will insist on pronouncing this name 
“Camel,” though the proprietor of it has solemnly 
assured them that he had ‘no hump on his back’), 
has been so long and so widely popular in this 
country, that this new and beautiful edition of it 
can not fail to be successful. It was doubtless un- 
fortunate for the chivalrous poct that his first pro- 
ductions were marked by such precocity of thought 
and of expressive power ; for his later works could 
not surpass them, and his fame, therefore, never 
ascended and culminated as his early admirers, fifty 
years ago, anticipated that it would. But, as a 
genuine lyric poct, among the very first of English 
lyric poets, and 2s in truth what he claimed to be, 
at the close of his life, “‘a pure poet,” on whose 
pages one meets no salacious suggestion, and no 
hint of sin; who is even above any want of perfect 
literary finish and polish of style; the name of 
Campbell must retain a permanent and an honor- 
able rank among the great names of his language 
and his time. Especially can the author of Gertrude 
of Wyoming never cease to be read, with pleasure 
and with love, on this side of the Atlantic. 

The present edition, under the accomplished and 
affectionate editorship of Mr. Sargent, supplies the 
deficiencies of previous editions, by adding many 
mitior poems to the collection published by Moxon 
in London. It prefixes to the whole a pleasantly- 
written and descriptive memoir of the poet and his 
life. The whole forms a handsome and convenient 

volume of 460 pages, printed in the best style of the 
Boston press ; almost as well as if it had come to us 
from Putnam or the Appletons! With a little 
more painstaking, Boston publishers will not be so 
far behind their brethren of New-York, after all. 


Tax Missioy or tux Comrorren ; with Notes, by Jutivs 
Cuaries “Hane, M.A., Archdeacon of Lewes, &o. 
From the Second Revised London Edition. Bos 
ton: Gouid & Lincoln. 1854. 

Arcapgacon Hargis already most favorably known 
in this country, through the reprint of previous 
works, As a preacher, he has rare excellencies. 
Learned, without pedantry; profound, without ob- 
acurity ; calm, without tameness ; vigorous and ear- 
nest, without passionate declamation; affectionate, 
evangelical, direct, practical, he rightly divides the 
word of truth,and gives each a portion in due season. 
We eordially greet a new volume of discoursesfrom 
his pen. The subjects treated in these sermons are, 
“The Expediency of Christ's Departure,” “The 
Conviction of Sin,” “The Conviction of Righteous- 
ness,” “‘The Conviction of Judgment,” “The Three- 
fold Conviction of the Comforter.” To these are 
appended several learned and valuable notes on 
topics incidentally touched upon in the discourses. 
The sermon on the “Conviction of Sin,” is one of 
the finest specimens of homiletical composition and 
of philosophical acumen that the English pulpit has 
ever furnished. 

The volume will! be found rich in instruction and 
edification to the plainest Christian, and yet a mine 
of valuable thought to the most diligent student of 
the Word. The occasional recognition of the idea 
of baptismal regeneration need not harm any one 


to make the book an every-day record of the doings 
among its disciples. Now as then, the church of | of himself and his companions, and, therefore, 
Christ is in danger of being misled into a race for | Viewed as intended for their gratification, it does 
worldly preéminence and control, forgetful of its | BOt come within the pale of the usual canons of eriti- 
original and divine work of benefiting men and cism. For example, it can be of little interest to the 
converting them tothe truth, by doing them good, public to know that Dr. C. bought “ Kezan soap 


firs T., being out-done by the rest of the party, aban- 
sensibilities, are in danger of being repulsed from | 4oned sight-seeing to refresh their corporeity with a 


domitable complacency of the exhibitor imparts a 


Toe Cause or tar Sreaw Yacur Norra Stan; A 
Narrative of the Excursion of Mr, Vanderbilt's 
Party, to ATS Russia, Denmerk, France, 
Spain, Italy, Malta, Turkey, Madeira, &e. By the 
Rev. Jonux Overton Cnovies, D.D. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln; New-York: Evans & Dicker- 
sop. 1854. 

Tne Golden Age of Literature has again dawned 
upon the world. Poets-laureate and royal chroni- 
clers, are no longer the mere factitious appendages 
of a court. Were Horace now living, he would 
have no occasion to memorialize Augustus to be- 
stow upon Letters a modicum of the attention 
which he gave to laws, to arts, and to arms. Ma- 
cenas himself is outdone by the princely patron- 
age of a self-made republican. Men of genius no 
longer starve in garrets, or hawk their immortal 
works through Pater Noster row for two-pound-ten. 
The Commodore of steam navigation, like a mon- 
arch of the resplendent Eighteenth Dynasty of 
Thebes, has ever before him the royal scribe, to em- 
blazon his deeds, and to count out the trophies of 
his victories. The scribe himself becomes in turn 
the enduring image of his great patron; “ friends” 
insist that his record shall not remain a private 
journal; and publishers “demand a volume.” 

The cruise of the “ North Star” has a national im- 

port. That a private gentleman, who has made his 

fortune by his own industry and skill, and who with 
that fortune enjoys the respect and confidence of 
his fellow-citizens in a community that has shared 
largely in the profits of his enterprise ;—that one 
whose fine person, intellectual bearing, and unarti- 
ficial dignity and grace compare so favorably with 
the cultured nobility of the old world, making him 
the worthy representative of the two leading ideas 
of our republicanism, Progress and Self-Control, 
that such a man should outdo royalty, in undertak- 

ing at his own expense and in his own vessel, a 

voyage of pleasure across the Atlantic and around 

the entire coast of Europe, is an incident of which 

Americans may well be proud. Americans who 

chanced to be in England while the “ North Star” lay 

in the harbor of Southampton, felt a national pride 
in the wonder and admiration that the enterprise 
excited in the English press, and in the best circles 
of English society. Throughout the Levant the 
fame of America was magnified by this cruise. Eng- 
lish travelers in the East accorded to the “North 

Star” the superiority over yachts of their own coun- 

trymen, then lying at the Pirzeus or in the Golden 

Horn. 

In giving the record of this unique voyage, Dr- 

Choules has not over-estimated the interest of the 

public in the “ North Star” as asymbol of our national 

constellation. His task was a difficult one. To 
make the book most acceptable to his fellow-voy- 
agers, he must reproduce-the.incidents of their 
every-day life; but inso doing, he must run the 
risk of burdening the general reader with dry or 
frivolous details. The worthy chronicler has chosen 


d shoes” at Cronstadt; that on one occasion he and 


dinner: that Mrs. V. sat for her bust on the invita- 
tion of her sons-in-law; that in going up a moun- 
tain in Madeira, for the second time, “ Mrs. C. was 
as much delighted as on the previous ascent ;” but 
all such items, which we might enumerate by the 





score, will enhance the value of the book for those 
whom it chiefly concerns. 
It is a book to put every body in a good humor, | 
for the author is in a perpetual good humor with | 
himself, and with every body and thing around him. 
He dispenses compliments most graciously to his | 
companions of the saloon, to all the officers of the 
ship, not excepting Harriet Johnson, the stewardess, | 
of whom the gratifying record is, “Her ready wit 

and pleasant jokes J do not forget.” He has a good | 
word for the people of every country and of every | 
place. He says good things of our beloved mis- 
sionary friends in the Levant, and gives items of 

their domestic history that they would blush to 

have paraded to the world, were it not that the in- 


genial air to whatever scene he opens to our view. 

Sometimes he turns aside to compliment an old 

friend. Thus, at Gibraltar, he says, “ I enjoyed the 

unexpected pleasure of again meeting with my valued 

friend, the Rey. Mr. Bidwell, who had parted from us 

at Paris, on his tour through France and Spain, 

which he spoke of as fatiguing; and very evidently 

he had toiled hard and suffered much in crossing 
the Pyrenees. He was to depart that evening for 
Cadiz, by the steamer ; and since my return I have 

read with great interest the capital letters which he 

has furnished to the New- York Evangelist—a paper 

owned by him, and conducted in a manner which 

renders it a welcome visitor in every house it enters.” 

This well-merited notice of our cotemporary can 
hardly fail to secure a return of compliments to the 
author of the “ North Star” Cruise. Could not Mr. 

Bidwell tell us how he looked after a ten days’ toss- 
ing on the Mediterranean, whether he had “ suffered 
much” from sea-sickness, and whether he spoke of 
the voyage as “fatiguing.” Such table-talk ought 
not to be lost to posterity. 

The boundless good nature of our author reaches 
to embrace also friends unseen. “I felt pained,” 
he says, “at the necessity imposed upon me to be 
apparently neglectful of many dear and valued 

friends in London and its neighborhood ; but a stay 
limited to ten or twelve days, and many of which 
were entirely due to those of the party who were 
in London for the first time, precluded the possi- 
bility of calling on many whom I longed to see.” 
All English “ notables” and others, who may have 
felt slighted by Dr. C.’s not calling, will please ac- 
cept this in lieu of private “ regrets,” the number of 
which would have too sorely taxed the author's 
time and Her Majesty’s mails. 

It were too much to ask that one who is so com- 
plimentary toward others should even seem to be 
unjust to himself. Accordingly the Dr. favors us 
with texts of his sermons on sea and on shore, and 
with a verbatim report of his speech at the South- 
ampton dinner, with a proper sprinkling of “ hear,” 
“ cheers,” and “great applause.” 

The same complacency is extended to the occu- 
pations of those around him. A sailor, caricatur- 
ing a degraded people, and profaning the most sacred 
associations in the song, “ Jordan am a hard road 
to trabel,” afforded him quite as much diversion as 
the genuine Christy’s Minstrels on shore. The 
author, as a Christian minister, would not go to the 
opera, or the races, or travel on the Sabbath ; but 
he compacently records the reports of others of the 
party who went to such amusements, and who vio- 
lated the Lord’s day, side by side with his own re- 
port of preaching. He couples his account of mis- 
sionary labors at Constantinople with the important 
incident, that he “lighted his cigar from the chi- 
bouque of a solemn-looking Turk.” 

Perhaps it was the design of the author thus to 
contrast the wor|d with religion, by graphic pictures 
of both ; perhaps to furnish a dish for every variety 
of readers ; more probably to make his book truth- 
ful and pleasing to the party of the cruise. The 
party evidently had @ good time of it; and if the 
chaplain on board was as lively and complaisant as is 
the author on shore, he must have contributed much 
to the enjoyment of the company. He reports that 
his first sermon was “of a praetical character ;” 
the text being, “ He that is slow to anger is better 








who is accustomed to read with his eyes open. 
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he that taketh a city.” And at the close of the 
voyage, he assures us, that he does not ‘believe it 
possible for a party of twenty-five persons to spend 
four months in such close and daily intercourse 
with less of collision, or loss of feeling and temper, 
than was seen in our whole excursion.” This he 
attributes mainly to the influence of Mry V., 
“whose uniform amiable spirit was the regulator of 
the circle.” We have no doubt of the fact—what- 
ever may be thought of his proclaiming it to the 
public. But, as we have said, the book is a family 
book ; and we are sure the parties domesticated on 
board the “North Star,” were a Happy Family. 
They had a good time of it; and Dr. Choules has 
made a capital story of it. Though we may divert 
ourselves, now and then, with his innocent idiosyn- 
crasies, we do enjoy his book. It is full of vivacity, 
and full of instruction; it contains a great deal of 
useful information, and some fine descriptive pas- 
sages; and its spirit throughout is excellent. As 
unique in its plan and composition as the “‘ North 
Star” itself, may the literary cruiser, like its elegant 
prototype, have a good run and a prosperous voyage! 


Porms; Sacred, Passionate, and Legendary. By 
Mary KE. Hewrrr. New-York: Lamport, Blake- 
man & Law, 8 Park place. 1854. 

Tue refined taste, the pure and womanly sensi- 
bility, the literary aptness and skill of Mrs. Hewitt, 
find natural and happy expression in this pretty 
volume, A certain pleasing facility of style is char- 
acteristic of her as a poet, rather than any rare 
force of passion or splendor of imagery; and this 
will attract and interest her readers. Yet a thought- 
ful and attentive spirit is everywhere expressed 
upon her pages, The discipline of sorrow has 
modulated some of her fragmentary pieces to a 
deeper and more significant movement than mere 
culture would have suggested. And those who 
have the pleasure of knowing the authoress will 
not fail to recognize in all her writings the impress 
of a pure, earnest and Christian w omanhood. 


Juventtes. Clinton: a Book for Boys, By Wiuam 
Simonps; with Illustrations. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1854. 


Wet, the boys have read it, and they pronounce 
it “first-rate.” We confirm their judgment. It 
enters into the heart of the boy; comprehends his 
thoughts, his wishes, and his temptations ; mingles 
in his sports; stimulates him in his studies, and 
implants right principles and noble views. It is a 
safe book, an entertaining book, and a useful book. 
You can’t go amiss in buying it; especially as a 
warning to your lads against evil companions and 
school-boy temptations. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent. 


Esrette’s Stonies Anout Does; For Good Boys and 
Girls, With Six Plates, with Illuminated Border, 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

Tur pictures, the letter-press, the stories, all com- 
bine to make this a most attractive volume to young 
eyes. Instructive it is too, as well as beautiful, 
making the dog of the picture the center of some 
pleasant home-scenes. 


Tuere is one book that never wears out: “ Lir- 
tLe Susy’s Six Bietu Days.” We do not mean that 
the cover does not wear out, for that is almost 
gone; nor the leaves, for they are well thumbed; 
but the story—we have to listen to it over and over, 
every night of our lives. Little Susy is fairly an 
adopted child. Come, Mr. Randolph, hurry up 
another edition, for our Susy wants a new dress 
most sadly. 


Artic Patrosorner In Panis; or, A Peep at the 
World from a Garret; Being the Journal of a 
Happy Man. From the French of Este Sovvesrne. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1854. 

Amp the multitude of sketch-books, books of 

travel, disquisitions on the social state, histories and 
romances, that would acquaint us with Parisian 
society, it is most refreshing to take up these simple 
and beautiful pictures of the humbler walks of life 
in that great capital, and to see how much of human- 
ity* of charity, and of truth, yet live under the 
gilded mists of pleasure, and the heavy clouds of 
despotism that checker its fickle sky. ° Without the 
affectation of sentiment, this is a real heart-book. 
Making no parade of philanthropy, it teaches how 
to do good. The first piece, on New-Year’s Day, is 
one of exquisite beauty. The charm of the book 
is, that with a touching simplicity, and a delicate 
coloring, it opens to our view the human heart in 
phases of experience that are commonly hidden 
from the great world. Here one may learn how 
small a benefit will convey happiness to the poor, 
and what a joy it is to do them good. 
If, in addition to the great and valuable works of 
literature, of science, and of art, that the Messrs. 
APppLeToN are issuing from the press, they will con- 
tinue to give us such gems of lighter literature as 
this, their superb establishment on Broadway will 
be not only a monument of their enterprise and 
taste, and an ornament to the city, but a fountain 
of beneficence, making glad many hearts, and cheer- 
ing the homes of the poor. 

Conerecationat Cuunca Music; With 150 Psalms and 
Hymns, from the Collection of the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut. New-Haven: Durrie & 
Peck; New-York: Mason Brothers. 

Tue design of this book was so fully explained to 
our readers, while it was yet in the press, that little 
remains for us but to announce its appearance in a 
good style of mechanical execution. There is a 
growing demand for a book of this description, and 
we know of no collection so well suited as this to 
encourage the practice of congregational singing. 
For this purpose, it is not enough that there should 
be a collection of old, standard, and familiar tunes. 
Everything depends upon the proper adaptation of 
tunes to hymns, and this Mr. Bacon has made with 
admirable judgment and taste. To congregations 
that have in use the ‘‘ Connecticut Book,” this col- 
lection will soon become an indispensable auxiliary 
in public worship and in social meetings. Congre- 
gations in which that excellent collection, the best 
extant, is not yet introduced, can use this book 
conveniently by a reference to the page instead of 
the number of the hymn, The indices are very 
complete. 





Princeton Cottece.—The Newark (N. J.) Advertiser 
contains an account of an interesting meeting recently 
held in that city, in behalf of Princeton College. 
Professor M. B. Hope, who was present, explained the 
enlarged plans which are in contemplation, and stated 
that there was every reason to believe that Professor 
Henry would accept the chair to which he has been 
appointed, as soon as arrangements can be made for 
his suceessor in the Smithsonian Institute. He also 
expressed the hope that Professor Guyot would be 
secured for a department of natural history and physi- 
eal geography—in which branches he stands in the 
first rank in the world. Addresses were also made at 
this meeting by ex-Governor Pennington and others, 
and two gentlemen present agreed to subscribe $1000 
each to the new endowments, and a committee was 
see to assist Professor Hope in promoting the 
object. We most heartily wish success to these praise- 
worthy plans for enlarging the usefulness of this time- 
honored institution. 


Tar Bartist Dervration.—The Foreign Secretary 
left Calcutta for Assam on the 10th of November, in a 
native row-boat, passage by steamer being not availa- 
ble. On the 15th, the date of his last communication, 
he had made a little more than a hundred miles, and 
hoped to reach Gowahati in a month, making no aes 
on the be Fe could be avoided, except on the Sa 
baths. is visit, requested by members of the mis- 
sion, and eatheuined by the executive committee, and 
which he thought it his duty not to decline, will pro- 
long his absence till late in the spring. Mr. G er, 
as will be seen by his letter in another column, 
Calcutta on the 19th of November, upon his homeward 


EUROPEAN RACES. 

Dn. Sorerr is repeating his valuable course of lec- 
tures on Europe as announced in last week’s paper. 
He divides the people of Europe into three races—the 
Romanic, Germanic, and Sclavic. Under the first, he 
includes the people of Italy, France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal; under the second, those of Germany, England, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; and under the third, 
Russia, Turkey, part of Austria, and a small part of 
Prussia, 

Dr. & considers that the wars and commotions in 

Europe since the Christian era, are due to the action 
and reiiction between these races, or rather, perhaps, 
to the action and reiiction of the ideas they represent 
and embody. The great feature of the Romaniec is 
absolutism, both in Church and State. The people are 
the servants of the government. Their religion they 
také unquestioned from the Church, and the direction 
of their temporal affairs submissively from the State. 
But Protestantism is the feature of the Germanic race, 
the assertion of the rights of the individual to worship 
God as his conscience dictates, and to determine the 
form of the government under which he lives. Indi- 
viduality, self-responsibility, the inherent dignity and 
rights of the individual are the inspiring ideas of the 
Germanic race. For 1700 years, these two races were 
contending on the Continent, till 1648, when the Ro- 
manic triumphed, but only by the cutting to pieces of 
Germany, and the destruction of two thirds of her 
people. In England the Germanic principle has been 
victorious ; for which England is indebted to the moral 
energy of the Dissenters. 
Dr. Solger’s definition of Romanism is striking. He 
characterized it as the system which, whether religious 
or political, guarantees that no individual of the mass 
shall act different from the mass. Protestantism brings 
out the individual in his individuality. The Germanic 
man works for his own living in his own way, and 
insists on doing his own thinking, and obeying his 
own conscience. Independence, in livelihood, in 
thought, in religion, is his foundation-principle. He 
thinks it better to do wrong his own way than right 
according to another man’s dictation. Protestantism, 
republicanism, and competition belong to the Germanic 
race, Absolutism, Catholicism, Sociahism, to the Ro- 
manic. Dr. S. believes in the inherent superiority of 
the Germanic race. According to his classification we 
can not look te France for essential aid to the cause of 
liberty. She belongs to the Romanic. She has revyo- 
lutions, to be sure, but she can not hive liberty while 
her people lack the essential idea of individual respon- 
sibility. To Germany we must look for the resurrec- 
tion of liberty on the continent. 

Dr. S. insists that we should not charge upon indi- 
viduals the wars that have desolated Europe. Kings, 
prime-ministers, and emperors, are but the instruments 
It is the spirit of races that produces and decides his- 
torical questions. Under Napoleon the Romanic race 
made its last great effort to rule over the Germanic, 
and it was the design of France to stand at the head 
of the Romanic. This could only be accomplished by 
the ruin of England, which was prevented by Anglo- 
Saxon energy, and Russian or Sclavic jealousy. From 
this view, we infer that Dr. 8, does not adopt the idea 
which is advocated with zeal in these days that the 
cause of liberty and democracy was identified with 
Napoleon. 

Dr. S. greatly disparages the Sclavie race. He has 
the poorest opinion of the Selaves. They lack energy 
and independence. They are the antipodes of the 
self-reliant, laborious, utilitarian Anglo-Saxon, while 
they also lack the grace and vivacity of the Romanie. 
They are a soft, dreamy, melancholy kind of people. 
They are also kind, hospitable, amiable, like children ; 
but like children, they need to be guided and taken 
care of by their superiors. They are friendly in their 
feelings, but forget their friends as soon as they are out 
of sight. Like all who are destitute of self-reliant 
character, they are full of lies. Passiveness and re- 
ceptiveness are their characteristics. They are repre- 
sented in nature by the vegetable principle, while the 
Germanic is represented by the animal, which is the 
creative and positive. 

Dr. S. has no faith in their becoming truly free and 
independent. He thinks their hope of elevation is in 
the generous kindness and care of the superior Ger- 
manic races, and he expresses the same idea in regard 
to the African race also. The religion of the Sclavic 
race is the Byzantium Christianity, which is simply 
calculated to amuse, like a parade or illustrated news- 
paper. It has noelement of conscience. The position 
of Dr. S., thus briefly sketched, of the inherent supe- 
riority of one race, and the inferiority of another, and 
that the great principles of civil liberty and freedom 
of conscience are identified with one, and impossible 
for another, by their very make and essence, is cer- 
tainly interesting, but in one view painfully so. We 
would like to hear and report the other view of the 
case. 


Tne Crystat Patace—A full statement of the re- 
eeipts, expenditures, and financial condition of the 
New-York Association for the Exhibition of the Indus- 
try of all Nations, is published, which reveals an 
unfortunate state of things. The stock subscribed, 
amounting to $489,000, has all been expended, toge- 
ther with all receipts, and the Association have debts 
unpaid to the large amount of $125,060. The stock of 
the Association at one time, was seventy-five cents 
above par; it is now down to 80 below par. This 
result, so unfortunate and unlooked-for, is attributed 
to the fact, that the building was not completed at the 
time intended—the first of May. As the season closed 
December Ist, when the exhibitors had the right to 
withdraw their goods, the time of exhibition was cut 
down from seven months to about three. The building 
was opened July 14th, but was not in thorough trim 
to receive company till nearly September. The delay 
was owing to causes over which the directors had no 
control. During these three months the receipts from 
tickets were $249,399 90. The largest receipt was on 
October 18, $6291 25. If the exhibition could have 
been open during the whole summer, the financial 
suecess would probably have satisfied the stockholders. 
As it is, they must get comfort from the fact, that it 
has been of so much advantage to country and city, 
and has afforded so much instruction and happi- 
ness to so many people. The proposal is now before 
the stockholders, to make the Exhibition a permanent 
institution. We hope this will be the result. The 
directors advocate it, and it looks feasible. The 
building still receives many visitors, and the greater 
share of the articles remain ; but many choice things 
have been taken away—as, for example, the Gobelin 
tapestry, the best of the silver and gold articles, much 
of the statuary, including Powers’s, and some paint- 
ings. 

Tue Sixpenny Savings Bank is succeeding finely. 
The deposits from July 10 to Dec. 31, 1854, were 
$50,189 79. The depositors number 2114. 


Youne women sometimes commit suicide from 
disappointment in love ; young men not so often. An 
attempt, however, was made in this city, by Henry 
Steveson, a mechanic, last week. He went to the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, took a room, and fired a pistol at him- 
self, but succeeded only in breaking his lower jaw, and 
was carried to the hospital. 


Tuk report of the Chief of Police presents the re- 
markable estimate, that one of every eleven of the in- 
habitants of this city have been under arrest. There must 
be some mistake about this. The whole number of 
persons engaged in the retail liquor-traffic is stated to 
be 7075, being an increase of 2508 in four years and 
nine months. We trke it, this reckons only princi- 
pals, not the thousands of assistants who stand behind 
the counter. 


From the registration tables, now regularly and 
well-kept, of births, marriages, and deaths in the city, 
we note that 21 committed suicide in the last half- 
year, and 16 were murdered or killed. Three hundred 
and eighty-five died of small-pox, and thirteen hundred 
and seventy from consumption. In December the total 








than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit tha 


voyage. 


fraction a day, or nearly three each hour. The 
largest portion were between the ages of 30 and 40. 
There were 385 marriages in December. Of the 
parties, 25 were widowed females, and 31 widowed 
males; 40 were over 40 years of age, and 72 females 
under 20. 


One million two hundred and thirty thousand letters 
passed through the Post-office on Saturday, Jan. 21. 
It is said to be the largest number known to have 
been received in one day. 


Tue Lecrvre System.—Bayard Taylor, the lecturer, 
has not a vacant evening until after the first of April, 
and present engagements in Ohio and at the West will 
extend probably till the middle of that month. 


Tuere was another scene of excitement in the way 
of street-preaching, on Sunday. Mr, Parsons, on whose 
account, it will be remembered, the Mayor and the 
Archbishop Hughes issued proclamations some weeks 
ago, collected a crowd to hear him at the corner of 
Fourteenth street and Eighth avenue; and Mr. West 
also held forth, at no great distance. The neighbor- 
hood between and around was occupied by a noisy 
crowd, rushing from one spot to another, in answer 
to the cries of “a fight,” “a fight.” There were 
several severe contests, as the “ b’hoys” were on hand 
in large numbers. 

Several were knocked down for expressions of dis- 
sent to the statements of the speakers, and one man is 
said to have been seriously stabbed. 


Tus landlords are giving notice to tenants, at this 
time of the year, of what they shall charge from the 
first of next May; and to those who live in hired 
houses, as most in the city do, the notices bring much 
alarm and confusion. Rents are to be raised, on an 
average, 25 per cent. In some cases the price is 
doubled, and a shop under the Astor House (the lease 
of which, made seven years ago, expires this year) is 
marked at $3750, being an addition of $2250 over the 
previous rent. 
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Ir is reported that a new Metropolitan Hall is to be 
built, not on the old site, but a little lower down 
Broadway. The capital-stock of $300,000 is said to 
be all taken. As the building of the former hall used 
up the large fortune of its projector and made him a 
bankrupt, it was feared that the experiment would not 
be repeated. Yet just such a hall is greatly needed, 
not alone for musical concerts, but for réligious, anni- 
versary, and philanthropic meetings. The city and 
country feel that a Metropolitan Hall has risen from a 
luxury into a necessary of life. 





Tue National Poultry Fair is held this week at 

Barnum’s American Museum. The contributions are | 
very numerous and varied, embracing over four thou- | 
sand fowls, of the most rare and valuable kind, from | 
all parts of the Union, including Shanghais, Cochin- 

China, Brahma Pootras, Chittagongs, White Caleuttas, | 
Black Javas, Hong-Kongs, Dorking, &c., &c., and an 

infinite variety of rabbits, gold pheasants, rat-terriers, 
é&e. The value, in dollars, of the collection, we have | 
no means of estimating ; but it must range high, if we 
ean judge by the price, $100, put on one Shanghai 
cock. 


Ir appears that robbery to a great extent was com- 
mitted on board the “San Francisco,” during those 
terrible days of shipwreck. Some most valuable jew- 
elry has been recovered on its being offered for sale. 
John Logan, the chief cook, is charged with offering | 
three beautiful gold watches, one diamond cross, and 

a diamond breast-pin. But there is strong suspicion | 
among the police, that the robberies were not per- 

petrated by cooks and waiters alone ; and it is antici- | 
pated that arrests may be made of other persons of 
higher grade. 


Onz of the encouraging proofs of the marked sue- | 
cess attending the elevation and education of Deaf | 
Mutes was presented in the gathering at the Universi- | 
ty chapel on Saturday evening, to hear the lecture of 
Professor Clere, Instructor in the Deaf and Dumb Asy- | 
lum at Hartford. 
ence for two hours, with his fingers an 


He addressed his interested audi- | 
} 


A 


arms and face, | 
He 
gave a beautiful eulogy of Lewis Weld, late Principal 
of the Hartford Asylum, and also presented a history | 
of the efforts and su¢cesses in the eause of Deaf-Mute 
instruction. 


in a style that seemed to be most satisfactory. 


Prof. Clere has been engaged fifty years | 
in these labors, in France and in this country. He | 
established, in connection with Dr. Gallaudet, the 
Hartford Institution. 


the audience in behalf of a church for deaf mutes in 
this city. He said the sum of $9000 had already been | 
raised for that purpose. It would be worthy of note | 
if such a church would be established, and under Mr. | 
Carlin’s guidance the enterprise is not likely to fail. 

We presume that its creed would have to be broad | 
enough to include those of all denominations. 


—_+- + oe —t~—~— 


Youne Men’s Soctery Movewents.—We observe, that 
the spirit of association is extending. The statietics, as | 
taken by Mr. Langdon, are the following: 

“London and its branches, 33; the German Alliance, | 
numbering 84, with its organ, the Junglingsbote, at 
Ronsdorf; the Swiss Unien, comprising 21 societies, 
whose organ, to all intents and purposes, is the pen | 
and the circulars of Mons. Duvant at Geneva; the 
French associations, 36; to which adding 11 in Hol- | 
land, Italy, and Africa, and 26 in the United States,— 
a total of 211; drawing nearer and closer denomina- 
tions differing, perhaps, in many minor points, but 
teaching alike the one great truth of Christ Jesus and 
Him Crucified.” 


Examination aT Granpe Licne—We find in the | 
Semeur Canadien a notice of the recent semi-annual | 
examination of pupils in the institution at Grand Ligne. 
Thirty pupils have been in attendance during the first 
half of the school-year. Five classes have been engaged | 
with deep interest in the study of the English language, | 
the importance of which is more and more highly esti- | 
mated. Their progress has been remarkable, as evinced | 
in a higher development of mental power for other | 
branches. In the French, Greek, and Latin languages, 
in mathematics, history, the natural sciences, and re- 
ligion, the examination testified of the diligent atten- 
tion of the students, and of the high qualifications of 
their instructors.—N. Y. Recorder. 
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